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DOVER’S SYMBOL OP THANKSCIVINC—the Town hoittod for tho firct tim« •Ineo th* oarir day* of the war by the 

Mayer, Alderman J. IL Cairn*. J.P., on September M. 1944. He led the re}oiclngt of Britain'* "front-line town," crowd* danclnf and 
•in|ini in the flac-hunp itreots after toudtpeakari had annoencod Chat after four year*' ordeal of ero**-Channal ahellinf all enemy 
long-range gun* mounted in French port* oppo*ite had boon silenced or captured. I’Untl N*^s 
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PLANO'S TRAGIC HOMILISS Inclwdvif cltlMn« •1 
•Utll-rachtd Wamw. whd drafted eharriMlv** to aafatv 
In a rafuga«>camp aftnr an abarilva dMayi ravolc 
which andad on Octobor ), 19^ 
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hUStIA W>LC«dft» pm. CHWIRCMI.I. whs. accompanM br Mr. idan and Fields 
Marthal Sir Alan Ghsohw (Chlaf of linparlal GanarW Scoff) arrived a* Moscow os 
October 9, 194^ Ibw a a n - d tip tniha a> Ptm Kramlln. Thor worn mat bf M. Mnicicr. 
Attlicant Forolpa Cniii'iliiai (coiioi-t in onifarm) and M. Molotov (aatrama right). 


FRANC! fMAOYID A FftOUO MOMRNT 
arhan at cho Mtvalldaa Ganaral Kaan^, MManrr 
Covarnor of Farit, rottorad to an ofnear oFcIm 
• arda INaabliaaina tSa rafimantal Rag which 
had baan hMdan during tha Naai eccupaciaiv 

GIRMAMY MWO A TASTK of h«r awn madh 
dna whan rafugaa* ffad from thair war-torn 
Aama-citr of Aachan (right), capcurad br O.S. 
Ihrcat on Octobar 20, 1944. after 12 dajrt of 
ffraat-flghtlng, bombing and (hailing. Saa 
alio page* IM and 29$. 
tketoi, L'-S. nnd V.S.S.R. Ofieiat, Ktyrioni, 
Fietort.if Pr*u 
PA9C 










T HE B A T TLE F R O N TS 

by Maj.-Gen, Sir Charles Gwynn, D.S.O. 


I NFORMATtoN that has now been released 
concerning all the measures that the 
Navy had to take to ensure the build* 
up of the Armies and their supplies in Nor¬ 
mandy should finally convince everyone 
that there was no avoidable delay in launching 
major offensive operations. It should also 
go Tar to explain the nature of the operations 
on the whole Allied front since determined 
enemy resistance was encountered. The 
ports available, whether improvised or under 
restoration, have still only a limited capacity 
which may further be greatly reduced by 
bad weather. Lines of communication have 
been immensely lengthened and the number 
of troops engaged greatly increased, not 
only in the fighting line but on rearward 
service of all kinds. 

French railways at best arc working far 
below their normal capacity, so that practi¬ 
cally all movement of stores, not only those 
required for day-to-day expenditure, but 
also those needed to build up adequate 
reserves in forward areas before embarking 
on continuous offensive operations, must 
be moved by road. In Normandy the fighting 
line and all depots were within short dis¬ 
tances of ports of disembarkation, and 
probably the main difficulty there was to 
avoid congestion of roads ; but now length 
of haulage has become the main factor 
in causing delay. It is not therefore surprising 
that the chief immedipte object is to oi^n 
access to the great Port of Antwerp which 
so astonishingly fell into our hands intact. 

'T'kk partial lull which has ocourred {las, of 
^ course, given the permans opportunity 
to rcorgunirc and restore morale after their 
shattering defeat, but the respite they have 
gained has been far from complete. Witness 
the number of costly, and generally in¬ 
effective. counter-attacks they have been 
compelled to deliver to maintain their de¬ 
fensive positions, and the sacrifice of suicide 
detachments they have had' to make in 
order to deny us the use of some ports for« 
time. When General Eisenhower decides 
that he is ready to renew the olfcnsivc on a 
maximum scute we can. I think, count with 
some confidence that he will find that the, 
newly-formed crust of German resistance 
will in places have been worn thin, even 
if we leave out of account the effects of the 
inicn.silicd air offensive which has been in 
progress. 

Mow soon General pisenhower will be 
ready to strike we have no means of Judging, 
but if he considers the opening of Antwerp 
an essential factor we must reconcile our¬ 
selves to further delays, for it is certain that 
the Germans will fight to the last to deny 
us the use of this port. 

RUSSIA During the lull on the western 

..front the Russians have made 

great progress in preparing ihc way for the 
great offensive which at the time of writing 
seems actually to have started. With the 
loyal co-operation of the Finns they have 
left Rcndulic's depleted army no alternative 
but a long 'and difficult retreat to Norway. 
The capture of Pelsamo, moreover, has 
deprived the Germans of their main source 
of nickel supplies, while with the closing of 
the Gulf of Bothnia they will obtain little 
iron ore from Sweden. 

The German armies in the Baltic Stales, 
after costly attempts to break south to 
East Prussia through Bagramyan’s encircling 
force, and failure to carry out an evacuation 
through Riga, have been driven into the 
western corner of Latvia, where they are no 
longer u menace to Cherniakovsky's army 


attacking East Prus.sia. Some part may escape 
through the ports of Libau and Windau, 
but they will have to run the gauntlet of 
Red Air Force attacks, and it is unlikely that 
they will contribute a substantial reinforce¬ 
ment to German reserves. 

South of the Carpathians the German 
situation is even worse. Malinovsky's of¬ 
fensive through Rumania has penetrated far 
into the Hungarian plain and is approaching 
Budapest. His right wing threatens the 
retreat of substantial German and Hun¬ 
garian forces belatedly withdrawing from 
northern Transylvania. General Petrov’s 
Army, advancing through the northern 
Carpathian passes on a wide front is almost 
in contact with Malinovsky's right, and a 
new German disa.vtcr seems to be in the mak¬ 
ing. Horihy's attempt to surrender has 
apparently bc*en frustrated, but its effects 
on the Hungarian Army will not so easily 
be eliminated. Even if they, continue to fight, 
troops that have once been ordered to lay 
down their arms can no longer be reliable, 
and Petrov's rapid advance across the Car¬ 
pathians has almost certainly been assisted 
by Hungarian defections. 

BALKANS Malinovsky's left wing co- 

.. operating with Marshal 

Tito’s forces and receiving some assistance 
from Bulgarian troops has also had remark¬ 
able successes which place the Germans, 
now in full retreat from Greece and southern 
Yugoslavia, in a desperate situation. The 
capture of Nish closed their main line of 
j'ctrcat. and the alternative route through 
Skoplje is long and ditficull, passing through 
country swarming with Tito's partisans, i'o 
make matters worse the Germans in northern 
Yugo%laviu. who might have kept retreat 
routes open, have bMn roughly handled. 
Several considerable groups have been sur¬ 
rounded and annihilated, and those that 
attempted to hold Belgrade, after a suicidal 
struggle, shared the same fate. Here again 
the chances that German reserves will be 
reinforced by the armies retreating from the 
Balkans arc almost negligible, and Kcsscl- 
ring's chances of withdrawing successfully 
from Italy at his chosen moment arc also 
steadily diminishing. 

The whole German south-eastern front 
covering Austria and southern Germany 
is therefore desperately exposed, and should 
there be any considerable defection of Hun¬ 
garian troops Malinovsky may achieve 
decisive results, provided always that his 
communications arc gi>od enough to maintain 
the momentum of his advance. If Rumanian 



H.M. THE KING returned to London on Oct. 
is, >944, oftor • flvo-dsy tour in Holland 
and Belgium. Ho i« hero toon in a caravan 
cloto CO tho onomy lino*, ditcuiting the 
campaign with Fiold-Marthal Montgomory. 
I'kjti,, Xeu^fHiper PAGE 387 



THRUST TOWARDS THE MAAS at Vonlo 
(Indicatod by arrow) by treept of the Britioh 
3nd Army dovolopod on tho fall of Vonray and 
Overbrook on Oct. IS, 1944. Map ihow* 
tho Allied lino on Oct. 20. 

Sy faurUfy of Ntn CkfonttU 

railways arc in reasonable working order and 
an adequate supply of rolling stock is avail¬ 
able they may greatly case supply problems, 
for there will be no break of gauge lo compli¬ 
cate matters. It is obvious that the Ger¬ 
mans, with the main Russian offensive in Lust 
Prussia ahd Poland in progress cannot afford 
to transfer troops from the north in any 
number to buttress their southern front: 
even less can they afford to denude their 
western from, already dangerously weak. 

''PiMiNC of the Russian successive offen- 
sives has again been admirable, and 
there has again been a notable display of 
patience in Russian strategy, especially so 
in their northern Carpathian operations. It 
may be remembered that when Zhukov’s 
offensive in the early spring this year almost 
reached the crest of the passes there was 
something approaching general expectation 
that an invasion of the Hungarian plain was 
imminent. At the time I can remember 
expressing the opposite view, that Zhukov 
for the time being would do no more than 
establish a footing in the passes and use the 
mountains as a defensive flank for his west¬ 
ward operations ; for it seemed clear that 
to enter' Hungary without a co-operative 
attack in the south would be to invite a 
crushing counter-attack on emergence into 
the plain. 

Malinovsky's offensive has supplied ihc 
co-operative factor, providing tlic oppor¬ 
tunity for Petrov’s advance at the time when 
it was likely to be must effective : but it 
meant months of patient waiting. An 
army that hojds the initiative can afford to 
wait to ensure the timing of its blows; but 
for an army that is on the defensive, as the 
Rcichswehr is, waiting leads often, as we 
have seen, to belated decisions. 










British and U.S. Armies on Germany’s Border 






—And Driving Towards the Po Valley in Italy 




Sth AKMY FORCES w«r« r«port«d to bo on tho m*ti» Fioronco>Bolo|no rood within olfht mllot of Bolotni IttoKon Oetobor i*. IF44, of^ •"RV",!" 
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forcod to withdrow. An abondonod Spondou mochlno^wn no«t (loft) covorod Routo «S to Lonthidero. BraoHlon toldlort. (Oing Into action for tho Rrtt 
timo, htulod o copturod Gorman anti-tank gun oeroto tho RIvor Sorchlo, atoittod by a mulo (right)- 
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H.M.S. APOLLO, A NKW FAST MtNCLAYKR, «f which thic it th« first pictwr* to bo rofoatod. In appooranco aho boars a 'diatlnct rotomblanco to 
H.M.S. Manxman, aorvivor of a class of four such ships laid down In Itn. Sho it a vassal of 2.(SO tons with tho oxcoptlonal spood of 40 knots. Apart 
from hor cargo of minos, sho carriot an armamont of six 4‘7*ln. guns and sundry smallor weapons. It will bo rocallod thaPthips of tho Manxman typo 
played an important part in hooping Malta supplied in IMMl. Photo. litHtth Official 


THE WAR AT SEA 




by Francis E. McMurtric 


I N ihc Far East the pace of the war is 
increasing. The First Lord of the 
ActiniraUy has stated that “a Hect 
capable in itself of fighting a general action 
with the Japanese Navy" is being trans- 
ferred to the Pacific. It will include an im¬ 
mense tniin of auxiliaries of every kind, from 
escort aircraft carriers down to landing 
craft, the need for which will be great owing 
(o tiK immense distance from Allied bases 
at which actions arc likely to be fought. 

With the American landing in the island of 
l.cytc, October 20, 1944, the campaign for 
the rcconqucst of the Philippines has opened- 
In attempting to expel the atuckers by a 
naval offensive, the Japanese have made 
their situation infinitely worse. While their 
fleet still existed as an intact unit it was bound 
to exercise a certain constraint on Allied 
movements at sea ; but now it has suffered 
a severe defeat in the Philippines battle, 
with the loss of certain of its more important 
units and Ihc crippling of many others, there is 
little to prevent the Allied Navies from rang¬ 
ing far and wide, interrupting the vital com¬ 
munications on which depend not only the 
maintenance of Japanese armies abroad 
but the sustenance of the population at home. 

A fatal mistake was made when the authori¬ 
ties in Tokyo assumed the truth of the claims 
made by their aircraft to have sunk or 
damaged a dozen Allied aircraft carriers 
and various other ships. Relying on this 
information, they look Ihc risk of sending 
ail their available fighting ships into the 
waters of the Philippines. No belter oppor¬ 
tunity could have been wished for by the 
Allied naval commanders. At the cost of 
one aircraft carrier of moderate si/.e, the 
U.S.S. Princeton, two escort carriers, two 
destroyers and a destroyer escort, losses of a 
much more serious character were inflicted 
on the enemy. At the time of writing, these 
arc understood to comprise four aircraft 
carriers, two battleships, six heavy and three 
light cruisers and six destroyers. Nearly all 
ifw more important Japanese ships were badly 
mauled, and their repair will lake time in the 
present congested state of crKmy shipyards. 

U M.A.S. AI'Stralia, wearing the pennant 
^ of Commodore J. A. Collins, R.A.N., 
in command of the Australian squadron 
operating with the U.S. PacifK Fleet, received 
a bomb hit on or near the bridge, killing 19 
officers and men and wounding S4, including 
the Commodore himself. Otherwise, no 
extensive damage is reported by Admiral 
Halsey, who commands the Allied naval 


forces in the Philippines and is eniiilcd to the 
chief credit for this important victory. 

In the early days of the war it was possible 
to ascribe the erratic strategy of the Japanese 
Navy to the fact that it was dominated by 
the Army under General Tojo. Now that 
Admiral Yonai has been given a freer hand 
under the present regime, it might have been 
expected that such a miscalculation as that 
which precipitated the Battle of the Philip¬ 
pines would have been avoided. It would 
seem, indeed, that as the war progresses our 
Eastern foes are showing increasing signs of 
being ••rattled." 

CUPERIOR Strategy Caught 
^ the Japanese Napping 

It is probable that the enemy were by no 
means certain where the blow was going to 
fall, and were thus taken entirely by surprise 
at Leyte. It is said that preparations had 
been made to resist an invasion of Mindanao, 
the great island immediately to the south. 
Pos.sibly also an attack on Formosa or the 
Ryukyus was feared. In Far Eastern 
countries enormous imTOriancc is always 
attached to "saving face,'’ or in other words, 
avoiding the loss ^ prestige. To the people 
of Japan, the loss of the Philippines would 
not mean much in this way ; and to lose 
Formosa even would, be regarded as a 
minor blow. Thus it SMms likely that what 
is left of the Japanese fleet will now be hus¬ 
banded as much as possible, so that it may 



FOOD AND AMMUNITION FOR GRECCE 
w«r« aboxrd thU Britivh laiMling craft In tha 
Maditarranaan, and Lc. Graag (abova),from 
Tumania wha rapaatadiy halgad to trantport 
badly.naadad tupplia* wa* no ttrangor to 
tha task. PAGE 390 Photo; Briluh 


ultimately hght under the most advantageous 
conditions, dose to its home shores when 
those are threatened. 

There is still a very limited amount of 
information about the Japanese Navy and 
its present strenglh. After its latest losses it 
may include eight battleships, three of which 
arc new units of 45,000 Ions, armed with 
I6-in. guns. Aircraft carriers may number 
nine or ten, few of which arc firsKlass 
vessels. Cruisers have been variously 
estimated, according to the assessment of 
losses, but a maximum figure would be about 
30. Destroyers, in spite of heavy casualties, 
may be as mahy as 80, and submarines arc 
quite as numerous. 

The United States Navy should be able to 
dispose of twice as many ships in each of 
the foregoing categories without exhausting 
its reserves. This superiority continues 
steadily to ittcrease, as American ship¬ 
yards have an infinitely greater capacity than 
those of Japan, and also build more rapidly. 
This docs not take into account the very 
substantial force comprised in the British 
Eastern Fleet. 

'T'here is no doubt the Japanese Navy has 
^ been heavily handicapped owing to its 
strategy having been controlled by military 
men. The Naval Staff in Tokyo would prob¬ 
ably have accomplished much more with 
the material at its disposal had it not thus 
been fettered. Audacious as the initial 
attack on Pearl Jiarbour may have been, il 
was deprived of any lasting effect by the 
enemy's failure to follow it up at once with 
a large-scale invasion of the Hawaiian group. 
Ultimately this seems to have been grasped, 
for the Battle of Midway nipped in the bud 
an enterprise which appears to have had 
Hawaii as its objective. Incidentally, this 
action, owing to the heavy loss in aircraft 
carriers sustained by the enemy, proved the 
turning point of the whole war in the Pacific. 

In the Solomons campaign the same halt¬ 
ing strategy can be seen. Instead of over- 
wlKlming the Allies at the start by a con¬ 
centration of the utmost force, tlie Japanese 
poured in reinforcements, with sea and air 
support, in small packets, which always just 
faiM to turn the scale. In the end everything 
was lost as a result. Much the same process 
may be expected to f ollow elsewhere ; Burma 
is an instance. There, sea communication 
between Rangoon and Singapore is practi¬ 
cally non-existent as the outcome of British 
submarine operations. 

British sea and air attacks on Sabang, 
Surabaya, the Andamans and the Nicobars, 
have given the enemy warning that his hold 
on Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies is 
growing more precarious. In (he near future 
the Japanese garrison in Singapt^rc may find 
itself in much the same unenviable position 
us the Russians in Port Arthur in 1W4. 




British Commandos Turn Up in Stormy Albania 



TAKING 50RELT-NEE0ED AID M MarthsI TlCe't Yut^tlav parciMm and Albanian patriatt >i:\ra*ainf tha German withdrawal frem tba Ealkant, 
Alliad taaboma and airborna forca^xmainly BritiiS—landed In Albania. It was announced on September 27. 1944. Tha tandingi-wera covared br 
powerful units of tha Balkan Air Force, a competice froup of tha Haditarranaan Alliad Air Forcai, the formation of which wai diaclotad on Auguat S, 
1944. Hera British Commandas are makinf their way along tha ahera after ditembarkation. PAGE 39 I Photo. British 





Lifeline to Russia: Tasks Without Parallel 


Aid from the Empire and America to Soviet forces has not only resulted in tremendous victories 
in the field. It has provided one of the greatest stories of supply achievement in the history of 
war, of feats of enfineerinf;, individual enort and courage and ingenui^, of triumph over climatic 
extremes and vast distances, as told by JOHN FLEETWOOD. also faanz page. 


W HEN the last bomb falls on Europe 
and the last resisting Nazi bites the 
dust, it will be found that one of the 
sure foundations on which the . United 
Nations built victory was provided by the 
legions who opened a back door into Russia 
and through it poured over 3,750,000 tons of 
vital war supplies. 

As each great Russian drive bites deeper 
into the fortress of Hitler’s tyranny,- as each 
day brings some new story of brilliant Red 
Army leadership and courage, men far from 
the battle front yet fighting blinding Sun¬ 
shine, grilling heat, dust-storms, thirst, insect 
|)ests, boredom and exhaustion pause for a 
moment to ponder; ** I, too, had a share 
in that.” 

These arc men of the Persia and Iraq 
Command (Paiforce), Britons, Americans. 
Indians, Russians. Poles, men at office desks, 
in lorry cabins, in river craft, perched on 
telephone poles in blazing sun or huddkd 
Tor warmth, in dugouts high in mountain 
pusses. And their task ? Aid to Russia-^ 
three, words that combine great victories 
in the held with one of the greatest supply 
a.hievements in the history of war. 

It started when the Allies faced a grim 
p.ospect, when the United States were still 
iuutral, in the summer of 1941. Russia had 
taiten so many body-blows in the German 
advance on Moscow and the Caucasus that 
observers began to fear she was beaten. 
British troops had been driven back from 
Benghazi. Greece and Crete were lost. In 
Syria. Vichy was ready to co-operate with 
the Axis. Iraq's Raschid All, brave with 
Na/i gold and promises, had thrown off 
the mask ; the Persian Shah’s attitude was 
doubtful. To crown the despair of the civil¬ 
ized world, Japan became increasingly hostile. 

'T'rl'C to her treaty obligations and in pro- 
^ lection of the guaranteed independence 
of Iraq, Britain rushed reinforcements into 
Iraq and quelled the Raschid rising, only 
to be faced with the threat of a German 
advance from the north. Thus was Paiforce 
born. Gradually the menace from the north 
receded, bqt the armies of (he Soviet were in 
desperate need of tanks, mechanical trans- 
ort, petrol, oil. And so, from Britain, 
y the Arctic route, .ships of the Merchant 
Navy battled their way through the icy seas of 
U-boat alley to north Russian ports. 


It was not enough, and soon hard-pressed 
British armies in North Africa were being 
denied their urgent needs. British and 
Indian troops were striking hard from the 
west and north-west, from the cast and south¬ 
east, to open the warm-water and overland 
route to the Soviets, and to k^p it open. 
Ports, railways and roads inadequate to deal 
with the situation were replanned and 
rebuilt to form a vast supply route between 
(he Persian Gulf and the Russo-Persiao 
frontier. 

Since the Brithih Army .Arrived 

Tanks, ammunition, trucks, food, steel 
and rubber from (he British Empire and 
America began to pour into Persian Gulf 
ports. While these were being unloaded, 
engineers worked feverishly to enlarge and 
ir^rove port, road and rail facilities. It is 
officially estimated that nearly 50 per cent 
of the total Aid to Russia provided by 
Britain, Canada and the U.S. has travelled 
via the Persia-Iraq Command route, playing 
a vital part in the sweeping Soviet succes.ses. 

In his better days the late Shah was an 
ambitious, energetic, if ruthless autocrat. 
He set his heart on a railway across Persia 
from Bandarshahpur to Bandarshah to link 
the Persian Gulf with the Caspian Sca~86S 
miles. British engineers surveyed the pro¬ 
jected line through the towering mountains. 
By 1937 the system was working, but it 
handled no more than a daily average of 200 
tons. Since the- British Army arrived the 
capacity of the trans-Persia road-rail route 
has been geared to tackle up to 300,000 tons a 
month. 

Consider a few more obstacles. TTie highest 
point on the line is 7,205 feet above sea level, 
the lowest is 85 feet below. Duty has to be 
done in the Euphrates Valley wh^c summer 
shade temperatures often rise well above 
100 degrees, and in scorched deserts of Persian 
uplands. There, m the heat of mid-day. when 
work is halted by the sun. long hours have 
been lived laboriously through, with worries 
about the delays of mail or desperate guessing 
as to when Ihc war would end. Even when the 
mail comes through, when an order of the day 
records reco^ition of the value of their 
work, it is still the dogged courage of these 
men that saves them from degenerating into 
the most browned-ofT troops in the world. 

Between the two climatic extremes (his 


great track to Russia soars and falls on 
gradients which make fanta-stic demands on 
engines, brakes and couplings. During the 
first summer the sun heated the feed-water 
in the engine tenders until the injectors 
were unable to deal with it, immobilizing the 
trains till special hot-water injectors could be 
flown in from Britain and India. In the high 
mountains in winter the other extreme 
prevailed, and trains were icc-bound. 

Since the forming of the American Persian 
Gulf Command. Aid to Russia has been a 
responsibility divided between Britain and 
(he U.S., and now Hgurcs of astronomical 
proportions appear in the lists of war supplies 
sent to Soviet forces. Aviation fuel alone 
amounted to over 53 million gallons ; M.T. 
petrol used in convoying (his and other 
materials to Russia exceeded 80 million 
gallons. In the more desperate months the 
Russians made calls for double and then 
treble the totals originally promised. 

Always there has been the menace of 
thieves and saboteurs—not of one nation but 
of many, out for-immediate personal gain or 
in the pay of the Nazis. Here in these huge 
wastes, where all manner of men can wander 
at will, thieving is a fine art. The Germans 
pay well for sabotage ; and black marketeer- 
ing is a racket more despicable than anything 
wc know at home. More than £400 has been 
paid for an urgently needed tire, £40 for a 
car battery. 

'T'o list all the units and services which have 
^ thrown their vreight into this task would 
be impossible ; it has been so vast, this aid tc 
Russia, so complex in its many ramifications. 
So many tiny wheels, interlocking, make the 
whole mighty machine. Royal Engineers 
planned and achieved, (he Pioneer Corps 
with their Indian battalions and locally 
enrolled labour have toiled and .sweated, as 
have the R.A.S.C. and the R.I.A.S.C. 

Always the telephones and telegraphs 
have b^n kept open for (his vital line of 
communication. Often linesmen of the 
Royal Signals have had to wear special 
padding to- protect hands from scorching 
mcial or from frost-bite. Famous infantry 
regiments have patrolled the vast highway, 
guarded the pipe-line that carries much of 
the oil. Army Post Offkcs have fought a 
long, hard battle to bring mails as often as 
possible to thousands of soldier nomads. 



SUFRLV route across RERSIA, •tr«t«hinf from th* pert* on the Pertlen GuK to the Re»*ien frentier, eiw en irir Inrrieilni Sew of Brlcith end 
Americen convey* laden with war material* for the U.S.S.R. during the critical year* IM2-49. A* explained In thi* pace, the long line of communi¬ 
cation wa* kapt open often in the face of extremely heterdou* condition*. Here en Allied convoy ha* left the *now-cov*red mountain* In the distance, 
the laden lorries driving on across lonely ccuntrvside toward* Russia. PAGE 392 /'*«(«. .Vre York Timts I'Julos 


Through Persia to Marshal Stalin’s Armoury 



AVIATION AND OTHCR SPIRIT raKhM Rintia tfm Abadan—" City •# Oil i»lai»d In tha P*r»ian Gulf whara much of tKa eryda oil of Paraiaand 

Iriq i» converted into iti many by-products, includlnf oviatlon spirit, at tho rato of millions of fslloos • day. pl^t • 

Cbut ths pstrol Is dollvsrsd rssdy-cannod (1). Porsisn mountsin possos ars patrollod by British military poilco (<)a Tho forbiddinf r« T» Ts^ Pats 
In H. Persia, ovor which tho bulk of the Allios* suppHst are tahon ()). Soo also facinf pafs, PAGS 393 «/*/*» ' 



















Joyfully the Greeks Greet British Freedom Army 



LIBERATION OF GREECE, which culminated in the Allied occupation of Atheni (»ee map a0b«e) on October H, If44, befan when Land Forces 
Adriatic, under Gen. R. M. Scobie (see illu*. p. 4IS), occupied Fatra* on October A Youn(ttere quickly made frlendt with our men (4). British 
force* landed from Dakota plane* (I). Creek E.L.A.S. (Fartiiant) headed column* that entered Corinth (2) on Oct. 9. Creek collaborator* were 
rounded up by menofthe RJ\.F.R*|iment(3). PAGE 394 Pholos, trUisk Ofirinl. ilafi by eoMUsy of Tk4 Daily Ttlegraph 










Germans Sealed the Utter Doom of Aachen City 



REICH BORDER CITY 2S MILES S.W. OF COLOCNE, Aachen {AiK-la>Chap«tl«), scent of Che crewninf «f mtditval German monarch*. reTwied 
on October 10, It44, an Allied bitimatum to aarrender within 34 hour* or be totalljr destrorod. Bombardment by 3M U.S. heavy fent followed con¬ 
centrated air attack*, and by Oct. 20 the citr wai in Allied hand*. The ultimatum wa* delivered by two lieutenant*, with a orivate ditplaying a 
bedtheet on a'pole (I)* Debri* in the suburb of font (2). Aachen from the a> (1). (See also p. Ml.] PAGE 305 




Commandos With a Hose: Our Soldier-Firemen 

Hitler’s "scorched earth " policy provides tough work tor British fire-fighters. From guarding 
highly inflammable stores at the docks to extinguishing a blaze in a French or Dutch or Belgian 
iarmhouse their daily routine ranges. There is much of interest about the Army Fire Semce 
and specialist columns of the N.F.S., told here by JOHN ALLEN GRAYDON. 


M en of the Army Fire Service, although 
little is ever s:iid about their work, 
are playing an important part in 
the liberation of Europe. They were among 
the first troops to land on ihe Continent, and 
since D-Day have without respite been in 
action. The Germans have left in the wake 
of their retreating armies large numbers of 
arsonists with instructions to destroy by fire 
everything possible. The “ scorched earth ” 
policy has been perfected by the enemy over 
a period of nearly live years ; but because of 
their spfendid training and knowledge of 
modern methods, the Army I'ire Service has 
already saved millions of pounds’ worth of 
property in Europe. 

During the early days of the invasion, 
while they were extinguishing the flames that 
gripped French hamlets, villa^, and small 
towns, they were specially singled out by 
German snipers. On one occasion, when a 
party of firemen were guarding an important 
installation on the beaches, they were sub¬ 
jected to heavy shell-tire. Pan of the area 
was set ablaze—but with sniper's bullets 
flying around them the firemen went to work 


and conquered (he flames. Then a party of 
them went looking for the snipers ! 

. The Army Fire Service is under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel S. N. Beattie, 
whose designation Ls Inspector of Fire 
Sicrviccs. The personnel wear on their 
shoulder a round 2i-inch diameter badge, 
with a red background, u blue ring, and a 
yellow star, with the words: “Army Fire 
Service.” The backbone of this Service arc 
men who have been firemen in civilian life. 
Many former members of the old Auxiliary 
Fire Service have found their fire-fighting 
knowledge, secured perhaps during (he 1940 
blit/, of great use in Italy and France. 
F.vcry big Army Depot has its own fire¬ 
fighting unit: the six largest have a station 
organized on the lines of the N.F.S. 

A RMY I'iremen are trained at a big centre 
^ in the North of England, and hundr^s 
every month, under the instruction of experi¬ 
enced firemen, are' passed out as qualified 
fire-fighters. Every man belonging to the 
Army Fire Service is a trained fighter; tough, 
quick, alert, antf skilled in (be use of small 


arms. Many times they have been thankful 
for this training. Near Rome a unit found 
themscU'CS faced by several hundred Ciermans 
when they were fighting a fire in a small 
town; first they turned their hoses upon the 
enemy -and while the Germans were recover¬ 
ing from their surprise (he firemen secured 
(heir rifles, took cover in the mins of what 
had once been houses, an<l held off tltc 
Germans until a British armoured column 
arrived on the scene. Then they resumed 
their fight against the flames ! 

A GREAT spirit of co-operation sprang up 
over the war years between (he National 
Fire Service and their counterparts in (he 
British Army. Each calls upon the other 
where needed, and often the soldier-firemen 
arc of infinite use when a tire breaks qiit 
nearer to their camp than the local fire 
brigade. River fire-fighting plays a big part 
in the preparation of the army fireman, and 
N.F.S. men of the River Thames Formation 
have often assisted in (raining soldiers for 
this very specialized form of fighting fires. 

Highly trained, the Army Fire Service 
soldiers, before D-Day, were equipped to 
tackle burning docks, supply ships, transport 
vessels, and areas fired as the result of enemy 
action. Specially-constructed fire-tenders 
Nserc built for carrying a water supply for 
immediate first-aid while the water barrage 
was being brought into action with heavy 
appliances. 

In France the Army Fire Service, with 
their heavy equipment, cumbersome, and 
demanding great strength to handle over a 
long period, have won the praise of more 
than one battalion, and the gratitude of 
French farmersand townsfolk because of (heir 
promptitude and knowledge of how to deal 
with a situation that might puzzle less experi¬ 
enced fire-fighters. A case in point was a 
small farmhouse that was fired by Ihe enemy. 

The soldier-firemen found the roof ablaze 
when (hey arrived on the scene, and within 
a matter of seconds they were at work. The 
enemy were lobbing mortar shells over at 
the time, but the firemen compicied (heir 
task and (he farmhouse was saved. In their 
spare moments the firemen, together with 
men from another unit, helped repair the 
dama^d roof. Within a week the old farmer 
and his wife were again living in (heir little 
home—while the men who had made this 
possible were still fighting fires, but many 
miles away. Some time ago Hitler hinted 
that he would scorch all Europe before the 
end of the war. His Huns have many times 
tried to do this. But neither shells, bullets 
nof bombs will halt these “Commandos 
With a Hose.” 

'^HF Overseas Columns of the National Fire 
* Service and the Fire Float Flotillas were 
ready in June 1944 to send contingents to the 
Continent, but owing to the eclipse of the 
Luftwaffe, it was announced by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison in October 1944 that only one 
column and one flotilla need be held for 
emergencies. The men, distinguished by their 
blue berets, have perfected themselves in (he 
art of fighting fires in petrol stores, aboard 
ammunition ships, in military buildings, and 
stora^ dumps. In addition to their blue 
berets they wear khaki webbing, and have a 
special pack for carrying (heir kit. The 
columns had been made available equally to 
the British and American armies. They were 
formed of picked men, all volunteers, frcNn 
all parts of England, S^tland and Wales; a 
company of skilled Canadian firc-fightcrs 
was also included. 



FIGHTING A FETROL ELAZE bahine t)i* linM tn Franc* wu only one of tho euk* for which 
nt«n of th* Army FIro Strvico w*r* fpociolly trainod. Wh*ravor tho Armi** of Ubemtion fO, 
tho Army Firo Sorvico aro propmrodto mvo not only Sorvico itor*« end ■uoolio*, but civilian property 
thr*»tonod bjr Scm**. S«o xlto facing pag*. PAQE 39G Pkalo, British Xnus^ptr 



How the Army Fire Service Prepared for France 


SOLDIER FIRE'flGHTING UNITS B«eompani*d th* Rritith 2nd Army to Fr«neo. Sp«ciBli«t» in firo provontion ond •xtinction, thajr ora olio 
trainod warrieri (3). Foam a^uipmont it carriod on camowSafod tondart (I) for uto aninit oil and potrol conNasration*. Suction hot* for a li(ht 
pump it brought up (2). A heavy pump It manhandlod Into potition at a ttroam o Jgo (SI ; it takoi water from the teratm to " play *’ on a Rra on tiM 
oppoflta bank (4), while a light pump la takan acrott. At the double, equipment goet forward (i|. PAGE 397 L.S.A. 










Now the Arab States Move Towards Federation 


The esublishment of & leoKue of independent Arab States was decided on at a preltminary con* 
ference held in Alexandria from September 35 to October 7, 1944. The implications of this move 
by countries whose (eofraphical position makes them of world inmrtance, and the historical 
background of Arab unity, are discussed here by SYED EDRIS ALl SHAH. 


T he long-expected Arab Union is at last 
to become fact. On October 7, 1944, 
it was announced from Alexandria 
that the representatives of hve Arab states 
—Kgypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and Trans¬ 
jordan—had signed a protocol to establish 
a league of the Arab nations. Two other 
delegates, those of Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 
not being empowered by (heir governments 
to commit themselves to anything, have sub¬ 
mitted their reports to King Abdul A/iz Ibn 
Saud and the Imam of Yemen, who are 
expected to give their full approval. 

The other Middle naslcrn Arab slate. 
I’alcstine, though unable to participate on 
Iqual terms in the conference owing to its 
Riaius as a British mandate—sent an observer 
in an unoffieiul capacity, who will keep the 
Palcstincan Arab leaders posted as to the 
progress of the project. Article Five of the 
protocol mentions Palestine thus; “The 
conference holds that engagements made by 
Britain, which comprise the cessation of 
Jewish immigration, the safeguarding of lands 
belonging to the Arabs, and the advance of 
Palestine towards independence, constitute 
rights acquired by (he Arabs, and that their 
execution will he a step forward towards the 
desired goal, and towards the leturn of peace 
and stability.” 

The clause of the agreement dealing with 
the Arab League spetiks of a council, in which 
all the member slates shall be on an equal 
footing ; its mission would be to co-ordinate 
their political programmes, so as to safeguard 
their sovereignty against any aggression, and 
to concern itself with the general interests of 
the Arab countries. 

1'his step towards greater unity and stability 
may be called a Middle Fasiern League of 
Nations, very much on the lines of its Cieueva 
predecessor, with the important difference 
that it concerns itself mainly with economic 
and political co-opcraiion between several 
nations of one common language, area, and 
cultural and,historical heritage. In this respect 
it is a more solid foundation for practical 
work than that of the two geographically 
nearest leagues that were established bef^ 
the war: the Balkan bntentc, inaugurated oy 
Turkey, and the Saadabad Pact, between 
.Iraq, Iran, Turkey and Afghanistan. 

'T'o understand the implications of this move, 
^ by countries which lie athwart British 
communications w-iih the F.ast. and owing 
to the Suez Canal and the Iraqian and other 
oilfields are a vital factor in world affairs, 
we must gel a good grasp of the meaning and 
extent of the Arab world. When the con¬ 
quering Arabs swept out of their deserts they 
carried with them their language, culture and 
religion into many countries that were not 
of true Arab stock or feeling. Naturally, as 
these Middle Fasiern countries came under 
the sway of the Arabs, a wholesale interchange 
of ideas took place ; with the result that the 
so-called Arab civilization emerged. Under 
this, the arts and scicnc'cs, poetry, literature, 
architecture and many other phases of human 
endeavour became a kind of synthesis; 
dominating and guiding this were (he Arabic 
language and the Islamic religion. 

So (his mass of widely differing peoples was 
welded into one cultural and linguistically 
homogeneous mass, with preponderant Mos¬ 
lem religious unity. Although the Moslem 
world contains a population of over four 
hundred millions, (he Arab unit with which 
we arc concerned has about forty-four 
millions. These Arab lands can be divided 
geographically into three groups: North 
Africa without Lgypt, having a population 


of about sixteen million ; Egypt, with another 
sixteen million ; and Arabia proper. I'his 
third division, comprising Saudi Arabia. 
Yemen. Oman, Aden and Transjordan, with 
the “fertile ca-scent” countries Iraq. Syria 
and Lebanon, conforms roughly to the shape 
of the federation, with the addition of Egypt. 
Aden and Oman, like Palestine, being British 
controlled, naturally have to be left out of 
the calculations. 

'T'iie project aims at making these countries 
^ into one unit. Main problems that have 
worried the Arabs so far have been those of 
differences in currency and economic dis¬ 
parities. Unificaiiot) of (he monetary systems 


as-sjv.^ 



AHAB STATES, d«l*txt«« from which tignod a 
protocol «t Aloxandrfa for tho formation of an 
Arab Laagwo, aro thown in black in thi« map. 
Saudi Arabia and Taman war* aiao rapra- 
aanced at tha confaranca ; Paiaatina, baing 
undar Britifh mandata, waa not. 

would be a comparatively simple matter 
under a single government ; while the same 
applies in a far greater degree to questions 
of trade and industry. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the present divisions of the several 
States are of comparatively recent origin, 
following the break-up of (he Turkish F.mpire, 
and bear no relation to the true economic 
and strategical demands of their pmiiions. 
With the rapidly expanding industries that 
have grown up in the various States owing 
to the war, and the even greater expansion 
of industry and commerce that must follow 
it, lack of planning and (he ability to co¬ 
operate in these matters might well result in 
economic disaster in the Middle Fast, with 
the inevitable recurrence of disorder. 

Naturally a plan of such magnitude as this 
is no innovation : resistance to alien domin¬ 
ation and the desire for unity have been 
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perhaps the most clearly marked fec]ing.s of 
the Arabs for centuries. But of this tong 
movement^ the fruits of which have ripened 
at this significant phase the war, it is the 
more recent history (hat concerns us now 
for a fuller understanding of the situation. 

After the last war, the secret plans and 
activities of the various Arab Unity organiza¬ 
tions were more free to come into the open. 
In August 1923, a Congress of (he Arabian 
Peninsula was held on the occasion of (he 
Mecca pilgrimage. Mecca became the head¬ 
quarters of the movement, and (he King of 
the Hejaz. was playing the leading part. A 
delegation consisting of members from Syria 
and Palestine met King Hussein in January 
1924, and made a declaration of their support 
of unity under the kings of the peninsula. 
The work went on until Hussein's kingdom 
fell, and King Ibn Saud took over the reins. 

In the nineteen-thirties Arab feelings were 
very much stirred by events in Palestine. 
Signincanlty. aAer (he 1929 disturbances, (he 
H'lighdud Arab Congress executive voted in 
Jerusalem a programme embodying the (wo 
points that all cfTorts should be made to gain 
sovereignty for the Arab states, and (hat the 
Arab nation constituted one indivisible unity ; 
any division that might have occurred was 
not rccogni/cd by (he nation. An Arab 
Congress took place in Jerusalem in 1936 ; 
then followed a trc.\ly between Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq, while Fgypt gained her indepen¬ 
dence in (he same year. The conferences 
have continued to (he present day, receiving 
impetus from (he attainment of independence 
during this war of Syria and Lebanon. 

Vyiio are the personalities behind all 
this and to what extent has the idea 
entered the soul of the Arab peoples ? These 
arc the questions that spring at once to mind. 
In the present political held there are a large 
number of new faces, together with an 
impressive array of the “old guard” of Arab 
national aspirations. Among the old cham¬ 
pions of the cau.se arc King I'arouk, King 
Ibn Saud. and the Lmir Abdullah of Trans¬ 
jordan. Other outstanding personalities arc 
the Emir Shakib Arslan, General Nuri- 
cs-Syed, the Prime Minister of Iraq, and 
H.R.H. the Emir Abd-ul-lHah, Regent of 
Iraq. Emir Shakib Arslan is a Druse from 
Syria, who has played no small part in Arab 
revival in North Africa. He organized the 
Bludan Arab Congress in 193/. and his 
periodical. Le Monde Arabe, published in 
Geneva, has long been the standard-bearer of 
the Arab renaissance. The Regent of Iraq 
was prominent at the tinoc of Lawrence of 
Arabia’s campaign, and he is the author of 
a plan for Arab Federation. 

These leaders arc all extremely shrewd men, 
and their planning is not merely selfish and 
insular ; they realize that the world will he 
a safe place after the war only if nations 
abandon the policy of an introspective view 
of world affairs. In short, that the tendency 
of nations to hold aloof from each other 
amounts almost to a direct invitation to 
stronger and less scrupulous States to make 
them (heir prey. 

As to (he attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and its satisfaction that the federation 
plan is good and trustworthy, one need only 
quote Mr. Eden, who said in a speech at the 
Mansion House on May 29, 1941: “ It seems 
to me that it is both natural and right that 
the cultural and economic ties between the 
Arab countries, and the political ties too, 
should be strengthened. Kis Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment will give their full support to any 
scheme that commands general approval.” 



MMom ihe JeegM Ouimii the Japm in. JVorthertk^ Hnrwna 

in a country where a 4-mi1e march may occupy 12 hours and communications are but sketchy. Allied enterprise has 
tremeiKlous scope. Maintaining flow of vital supplies between Myitkyina and Mogaung, former Japanese bases, jeeps are 
ferried across the Mogaung River whilst reconstruction of a crazy tempcvary bridge is in progress (top). The journey con> 
tinues by railway: rolling stock abandoned by the enemy is hauled by jeeps specially fitted with flanged wheels (bottom). 
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'Phw*0twffh HuyarngB — 

Violent transitmn from dust-laden, sweltering heat to continual rain and wind-storms of the monsoon season failed to halt 
the muting of the Japanese invaders in Northern Burma. Twenty-five miles south of Mogaung lies Pinbaw; moving 
forward to this objective men of the Ka.st Lancs Regiment crossed the Samsan Oiaung bv rubber assault-boat ft). 
At this point ( 2 ) the river presented a tricky ford; every available means of porterage was adopted, from mule to jeep. 




— HnMtie. at om the to ItMan^tatay 

Snipen cmmingty cortcealed in the flimsy ruins of Pinbaw were winkled out by these R<^ al Scots Fusiliers ( 3 ) after the first 
ww resistance had bwn overcome. Elephant grass towering in pathless swamps made approach to the village extremely 
difficult, but this section of Royal Welrt Fusiliers made skilful use of the cover afforded by extensive rice fields as thcv 
neared the outlyir^ defences (4). Capture of this stmngpoint by the I4th Army was effected on August 28 , 1944 . 
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FrotU Mjine 
Wometk 
Aid Hurma 
Army 

Here the going is not too 
difficult: CorponI J. 

Balaam leads his patrol 
through a rice held (top 
left). But wading through 
a stream, in full kit (top 
light). Sergeant A. Beard 
and Private W. Pybis 
appreciate to the full the 
rigours of the Burma dimate 
and scenery as they go 
forward to relieve men in 
an cHitpost Sickness cases 
and c.isualties are tended by 
British and Indian girls ctf 
the nursing services: Miss 
I. J. Caldwell, Sister-in- 
charge of a casualty dealing 
station, and Sister A. Slade 
talk to a sepoy of the 1 3th 
Frontier Force Rifles 
(bottom). ** in the first 
six months of the present 
year,” said Mr. Churchill, 
” the British t4th Imperial 
Army .sustained no fewer 
than 237,000 cases of sick¬ 
ness.” In the same period, 
” We have suffered over 
40/)00 battle casualties.” 
PMet, Bntuk 4m4 Jndt»m 
Ogkisi 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 

• ••••■•••••I******* ••••••• ••••■•••« 

by Hamilton Fyfc 


H ere is an idea for one of our British 
universities. Not Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. I don't think either of them 
would give it welcome. Their faces are still 
turned too rigidly towards the past. 1 mean 
one of our newer and more enterprising 
universities. 1 wish one of them would start 
a Public Opinion Research Department, such 
as exists and flourishes at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity in the United States, and would commis¬ 
sion some deserving young man to go through 
Britain, into every corner of England. Wales 
and Scotland, with the object of finding out 
and telling the world what people are doing 
and saying and thinking at this present time. 

A deserving young American named 
Selden Mcnefee was sent on a job of that 
nature all over America last year. In his 
book. Assignment U.S.A. (Gollanc.;, lOs. 6d.), 
he gives his report on what he saw and heard 
—and guessed. The book is not easy reading. 
He is not one of those journalists who can 
make the driest subjects attractive. Mr. 
Mcnefee leaves them dry. One has to swal¬ 
low hard occasionally to get his facts down. 
But those who persevere are rewarded. They 
receive a series of impressions which arc a 
great help towards understanding the Ameri¬ 
can people and the reasons for many things 
they do and say which to ntost Britons seem 
incomprehensible. 

Why, for instance, do they chaff us about 
being L-low-coachcs, unwilling to whip up and 
get a move on when rapidity is called for ? 
Here is the answer to that. Large move¬ 
ments of population to war industry centres 
created urgent need for bousing schemes, as 
happened here, too. We coped with it some¬ 
how, in rather a hand-to-mouth fashion. 
Over there, Mr. Henry Kaiser, the shipbuilder, 
has shown the same imaginative enterprise 
in building houses that he shows in con¬ 
structing ships. He has created a town for 
35,000 people with everything they can want 
in the way of conveniences, comforts and 
recreations, a town guaranteed to Last for 
twenty-five years. A smaller “dormitory 
development." as Mr. Menefee calls it, has 
room tor 5.000 workers, a restaurant that can 
feed 1,500 at a time, a library, a theatre, a 
gymnasium, game-rooms and Mlds. 

Dcfijiition of an Employee 

That sort of imagination has to be exercised 
in America. The demand for good living 
conditions is too insistent to be disregarded. 
It is true that Mr. Kaiser is a kindly man. 
To him "an employee is a human being, not 
an automaton to be used eight hours a day 
and left to shift for himself in a strange and 
overcrowded town the other sixteen hours." 
He has "rediscovered the old principle that 
men and women will work more efficiently if 
they live under conditions that do not violate 
all concepts of human dignity and decency." 
He has " the social vision to sec the need for 
housing his workers adequately." 

Ult even if Mr. Kaiser >^re the opposite 
^ of all that, he would still have to meet the 
need. If he failed in this, he would not secure 
the labour he requires. Labour in the U.S. 
puts its demands high. It is encouraged to do 
so by employers like Mr. William Jack and 
his partner (name of Heintz), who are making 
aircraft starters and automatic pilots for the 
Government, near Cleveland. Ohio. They 
came into public notice for the first time when 
a Committee of Congress severely criticized 
the high wages they paid. A semi-skilled 
mechanic can make £1,500 a year. Many of 
the women employed take home £25 a week. 
They work hard for it—twelve hours a day 
and seven da^ a week; and "the workeis 
see to it that no one lae«." 


And it isn't only that Mr. Jack pays high 
wages to those whom he calls his "asso¬ 
ciates." He gives them free life insurance 
policies, free hot lunches, free wrist-watches 
so that they shan’t be late, and at Christmas 
free turkeys. There is hot coffee on lap all 
the lime in the workshops, and doughnuts 
are handed round—also free. Cottages in 
Florida arc rented by the company for the 


Let's Understand 
Americans I 


workers to spend their fortnight's holiday, 
with pay, in them. When some had trouble 
with their feet, Mr. Jack gave an order to a 
shoe factory for a vast number of shoes such 
as he wears himself. They cost in the shops 
£3. He lets his "associates" have them at 
the wholesale price, thirty shillings. When 
all this appeared in the papers as a result of 
the Congress Committee's probing, lots of 
other employers alt over the country "tore 
their hair," says Mr, Mcncfcc. No wonder. 
They knew they would be expected more or 
less to do likewise. That is why Socialism 
docs not appeal very much to the American 
working-man. 

Of the Boeing Aircraft Corporation fac- 
lories in battle, Mr. Mcnefee has a 
different story. Last year these were short of 
9,000 workers needed to produce the Flying 
Fortresses urj^ntly required. What caused 
the disinclination to produce them in the 
Boeing factories would be too long a story, 
but there was no doubt it existed. There was 
dissatisfaction among coal-miners too, and 
for a time the output dropped heavily. The 
men had many complaints against the colliery 
owners and against the Governmenl as well. 
Their rations did not keep up their strength. 
Their houses were "unpainted shanties with 
muddy yards and streets and practically no 
sanitary facilities," and the rents were high. 
They followed John L. Lewis because he told 
them his union could obtain belter conditions 
for them. But Mr. Mcnefee thinks that, if 
the Government had taken over the mines, 
the miners would have "put Uncle Sam 
above John L. Lewis," and there would have 
been no more serious difficulty. 

Here is another example of the forthright 
manner in which Americans clear away 
nuisances which vre endure with far too much 
patient resignation. The city of St. Louis 


suffered from a plague of smoke, caused by 
the burning of soft coal. It was in perpetual 
twilight. "Motorists had to use their head¬ 
lights in the daytime. Curtains rotted from 
the dirt, lawns had to be replanted each year, 
trees died from gas poisoning." 

Jt was worse than Pittsburg—which is saying 
a good deal ! The curse became so 
deadly that the population of the city fell. 
People would not stay in it. They went to 
live outside. So a campaign of protest was 
started. The Press went at it with rousing 
effect. The local authorities were compelled 
to take the worst offenders into court. Look¬ 
outs were employed to spot offenders on a 
large scale. Householders were induced to 
spend a little more on smokeless fuel. "The 
result is a city amazingly free from smoke," 
except when the wind blows direct from the 
quarter where most of the factories are. and 
then it is blown over the city —ti docs not 
hang like a pall. Perhaps sonK day the slums 
of St. Louis, which are disgraceful, may be 
cleaned up by a similar effort. But there is 
no sign of this yet. 

Here wc come upon one of the bewildering 
contradictions'in (he character of Americans 
generally. They will tackle a problem with 
immense energy and brilliant imagination 
when it is forced on their notice or when its 
immediate solution is necessary to the success 
of. say, the war effort. But other problems 
they tolerate, maybe with a wisecrack, maybe 
with a prayer that God will solve it. The 
racial problem is one of these. Not only does 
thisuffeci Negroes. Thcreexistsalsoasirong 
anti-Jewish prejudice, and in Texas the 
Mexicans have had a good deal to suffer. 

Our Country Right or Wrong 

Anecdotes have a way of travelling from 
one end of the country to the other in very 
quick time. I was once told a story in New 
York and heard it everywhere I went until 1 
reached California, where it was waiting for 
me. One joke that was told everywhere 
during Mr. Mcnefec's tour was about the 
first American soldier landing on foreign soil 
having an Irish name, and the first American 
business man to secure a contract for muni¬ 
tions being a Mr. Finkelstein. There is some¬ 
thing sinister behind jokes like (hat if they are 
repeated frequently. And they are. 

Sinister, too. is the veiled isolationism 
which the report describes in very useful de¬ 
tail. Its prophets are trying to harness it to 
a revival of nationalism. They want the 
American people to say. "Our country right 
or wrong, first, last, and all the (ime, and let 
the others rip." They might say if if the 
attitude Mr. Mcnefee found in so many parts 
is not altered by the men who return from 
fighting. That attitude he calls "lack of 
enthusiasm for the war," and among the 
Forceslthcre is said to be a desire "to go back 
to the same kind of world they knew in 1939." 
Not a promising frame of mind when they 
are asked to help in building a new world! 



PLANNING FOR PEACE AT DUMBARTON OAKS. WMhingMM, Aug. ll-Oct. 7. IM«. BrltUli. 
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Mr. t Stoctinlut, loadar of cko U.S. dolggatioii. Pacts of graat holp towards a bottor undorstanding 
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The How and Why of Jet-Propelled Aircraft 

Brought to the practical stage during this war, jet propulsion is one of the most important aero* 
nautical dereloptnents of recent years. The uses in action of aircraft of this rerolutionary typt 
by Great Britain, the U-S.A. and Germany, the develcmment of the various classes and their 
working principles, are dealt with here by Capt. NORMAN MACMILLAN, MX., A.F.C. 


T herf. are at prctcnt thrcd classes of jet- 
propelled aeroplanes ; (I) those 

wholly propelled by Jct-rcaction and 
controlled by a human pilot ; (2) those 
wirolly propelled by jet-reaction and con¬ 
trolled by robot mechanism ; and (3) those 
employing jet-reaction during part of their 
flight only. Germany has employed nil 
three, Britain and the United Slates the 
first and third. Italy produced an elementary 
form of the first class, the Campini two- 
seater monoplane, which used a normal aero 
piston engine to drive the blower. There 
are no reports of jet-propelled aeroplanes in 
the Russian or Japanese air forces. 

Great Britain, the United States, and 
Germany arc thus ahead of all other nations 
in this aeronautical development, which, 
coming to a practical stage during this war, 
has bran applied first to military aircraft, 
ft has been stated by leading aircraft designers 
that jct-propcilcd transport aircraft arc not 
likely to appear on world air routes for 
another decade. 

At the moment jet-propulsion in the first 
class has been concentrated into fighter air- 


into a combustion chamber into which fuel 
is injected and bred, initially by electric spark, 
but when the engine warms up (this takes 
about 30 seconds) by spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. The gas. under tremendous pressure, 
then passes through conduits to a turbine 
which it drives Ixfore passing on through 
the exit tube to the open air. 

The driven turbine drives the compressor 
unit. To start the engine the compressor 
is speeded-up by an electric starter, much 
as a motor-car engine is started. I ligh grade 
aviation fuels are unnecessary ; paraffin can 
be used—and it does not freere at high 
altitudes. Gas turbine, jet-propelled aero¬ 
planes develop their maximum speed at high 
altitudes where, in the rarefied atmosphere, 
the gas outflow reaction drives them forward 
at faster speeds for a fraction of the fuel con¬ 
sumed than when flying at lower heights. 

'T'kf. prototype plane to test the Whittle gas 
turbine in flight was designed by Mr. 
W. G. Carter, of the Glostcr .Aircrall Co., 
l td., and flrst flew in May 1941 with the late 
Flight-Lieut. P. E. G. Sayer as pilot. This 
aeroplane was an extremely clean-shaped 


that two Me 163s were shot down in combat 
over Germany with U.S. bombers and escort¬ 
ing fighters during the last week in July 1944: 

The Me 262, called the Schwalbe (Swallow), 
and the Heinkel 280 arc both fitced with two 
Junkers Jumo 004 gas turbine, jet-propelling 
engines, and arc single-seater fighters. In 
(he Me 262 the engines are mounted under¬ 
neath the wings, fairly close to the fuselage. 
I'his aircraft carries four 30-millimetrc Mark 
108 cunnon-guns. and can be used as a 
fighter-bomber. Its speed is In excess of 500 
m.p.h. It has a fast cate of climb, but it is 
reported to be less manoeuvrable in combat 
than current airscrew fighters of the British 
and American air forces. 

The first enemy jet-plane to fall in Allied 
lines was shot down over Nijmc^n on 
October S by six R.A.F. Spitfires ; it was a 
Me 262. A single Tempest destroyed 
another on October 13. 

The Bell PS9 a Airacomet single-seater 
fighter is powered with two General Electric 
Whiit)c*typc gas-turbine engines and carries 
four S-in. machine-guns. The engines tic 
alongside the fuselage below the wings ; this 
makes the rather low tricycle undercarriage 
of wider track than usual. The closeness of 
pilot, controls and engines may make these 
aircraft vulnerable in combat with other 
aircraft. The Airacomet weighs more than 
five tons, has a wing spun of 49 feet, and is 
said to leave no vapour trails in flight. The 
American gas-turbine was built on reverse 
Icnd-lcasc from British designs. Thu Bell 
prototype jet-prbbellcd aeroplane first flew 
in October 1942. 

'T'lit second class of jet-propelled aircraft— 
robots—is .so far confined to the 
VI weapon, the flying bombs, fitted with a 
simplified propulsion unit which is merely a 
combustion chamber with air intake valves 
which close when the g.is pressure rises, thus 
forcing the ga.s through the rear orifice tube 
and so driving the bomb forward by a 
series of reactionary discharges. Fuel is 
fed into the combustion chamber by com¬ 
pressed air carried in bottles within the 
fuselage, and is fired by the heat within tile 
combustion chamber when the engine is 
warmed up. (See facing page). 

The flying bombs stall, i.e. lose flying 
speed, at 150 m.p.h. The air valve ceases to 
function at 170 m.p.h. They must he 
launched, either from ramps or aircrafl. at 
185 m.p.h. They carry 130 gallons of fuel, 
1.870 lb. explosive, and weigh fully laden 
4,700 lb. The engine develops 600 h.p. at 
a reaction frequency of 40 cycles per second, 
giving u normal flying speed of 360 m.p.h. 
Their normal range is 150 miles at 2,000 ft., 
and their service ceiling is 10,000 ft. Length 
of fuselage is 21 fl. 10 in. ; propulsion unit 
is 11 A. 3 in. long with an overhang of 
3 A. 6J in. The wing span varies with dif¬ 
ferent types of wings from 16 A. to 17i A. 
Their flight is controlled by a repeater com¬ 
pass and an automatic pilot. Range is deter¬ 
mined by a small airscrew-driven log which 
can be prv-set to the mileage desired. 

The third class of jet-propelled aircraA is 
fitted with rocket units to assist takc-ofT or 
increase rate of climb. The rocket units 
are mounted beneath the wings near the 
fuselage or on the fuselage near the tail. 
Junkers Aircraft Works has experimented 
with rocket devices for over IS years. 
American Mitchell bombers have used rocket- 
propulsion units for takc-ofT. So have Sword¬ 
fish and other British Fleet Air Arm aircraA. 
Their discharge lasts for about four seconds. 




U.S. JET PLANE, th« PS9 A Alr«cem*t. pa»««d iti •ap«rim«iiUl tpmmC th« kaiinninf of t*44. 
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craA. For two reasons : (1) Jet-propulsion 
is specially suitable for high-speed aircraA 
because its efficiency increases with the 
miiximum speed of the aeroplane using it ; 
(2) Gormnn aircraA priority is for lighters, 
and the British and American air forces cannot 
aflbrd to b; outclassed in these aircraA. 

Cix jet-propelled fighters are namcable 
^ today. Three are German—the Messcr- 
schmitt 163 and 262, and the Heinkel 280. 
Two are Brilish—the Glostcr prototype and 
the development aeroplane produced there¬ 
from. One is American—the BcH P59 a 
Airacomet : it has not yet been used in 
O[>eraiions. Both the Mcsscrschmitts have 
been in action on the Western Front. The 
British jet-propelled aeroplane went into action 
against the VI flying-bombs during the 
second Battle of London, June 13 to Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1944. 

The engine of the British jet-propelled 
aeroplane is a gas turbine, based on the 
pioneer work of Air Commodore Frank 
Whittle, who built his first engine in April 
1937. T.hc piir.ciplc of the gas turbine is 
that air is led through a duct to a com¬ 
pressor which forces the ‘air under orcssure 


.single-seater with the single engine mounted 
within the fuselage. It had the characteristic 
jet-|)laiic aperture for air entry in the fuselage 
nose ; a .smaller aperture under and behind 
the tailplanc discharged the high velocity g:is- 
flow. The tricycle undercarriage had ex¬ 
ceptionally short struts, because it was un¬ 
necessary to provide the ground clearance 
that is demanded by the conventional rotat¬ 
ing airscrew. This feature of jet-propelled 
aeroplanes saves both'weight and stowage 
space, both important in an aeroplane, 
especially a fighter. Tricycle undercarriage 
are therefore likely to become standard in 
jet-propv'llcd aircraA. (See illus. p. 354.) 

The current British jet-propelled fighter is 
an improved aircraft. Its performance is 
-secret, but it is very fast and manoeuvrable, 
and is believed to be better than anything 
the Germans have. The Me.sserschmitt 163 
is a single-seaicr. single propulsion unit aero¬ 
plane. but it is not fitted with a gas turbine ; 
a jet reaction unit working on the rpeket 
principle supplies its thrust.- It has been 
described as a flying firework, in appear¬ 
ance it is of the pterodactyl, or bat-like, air¬ 
craA. A German radio commentator said 
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Nazi Flying Bombs Are Launched This Way Now 
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With British-Trained Fijians in the Pacific Battle 
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BEATING THE JAPANESE wh*r«v«r th«y mMt. th« Fiji Military PorcM w«rt tant by tht Britiah authoriti** to »t«itt in th« Pacific war at tha tpaclal 
raquMt of tha U.S. On Boufalnvilla (aland, in tba Soiomona (invaded on Nov. t, 194), by tba Japanaaa and recaptured by April 4, 1944) platoon 
efficora ware briefed bafofa battle (I). From a fox-hola a Fijian takaa careful aim (2) ; othara occupy duf<in night poaitieni ()). A dockyard 
company unload auppilaa (4). One of Che Fiiian troooa' troohiaa waa thia Japancao mocor<evcla truck (S). PAGE 40A Phelot, Siw Z^alanU 








Red Army Avalanches Sweep on to the Reich 





TROOPS OP THC U.S.S.It, accordinf 
to on ordor of tbo day Ittuod by Martbal 
Stoiln on Octobor II, IM4, ontorod Ciocho* 
tiovabia on a front of 170 miloa; a Rutsian 
command poat la loan in action (I). A 
Sovlot raldinf party ridinf on aolf*propallod 
tuna paaa throufh a north Tranaylvanlan 
vlllago (1). In tho far north tha Rod Army, 
on tho ahoroa of tho Arctic, frood Kirkonoa 
in Norway on Oct. 2S. Hoavy artillory (3) 

f oundod onomy poaltiona aouth-woat of 
havli in LIthoania, hnlf>way botwoon Riga 
and tho Eaat Pruaaian border. 

{'holes, t'S.S.ft. OffltieJ. I’ietoial Prtss. Ptanel 

f^ewi. Uiil>, The Dau'y reitgrat>h 
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Danes Stirred to Resistance by Nazi Decree 






THE GERMANS DECREED pn S«pe. t*. 1M4, that all Danish p«llc*man should h« disarincd. A fWrc* clash occurrod outsida King Christians 
rosidsnea. Amaiianherg Castla. whan Carman Marinas triad to carrr out tha ordar. Aided hr «i*>llans. pollen arected barri^dw (I) from behind 
which they affactivaiy resisted <l). A salt-vendor helped A.R.R. workers to build another barricade from tha contents of Ms harrow (3). Many 
cycled through tha streets to demonstrate against the Carman declaration of a state of emergenejr (4). PAGE 408 Partos. Ktatont 













I WAS THE R E/ 

10,000 Cried for the Blood of Greek Traitors 

With the British invasion force that landed on tlie Greek mainland earlj 
in October 1944 went war reporter Walter Lucas. His stnir of the Rreat 
welcome that was itiven and his behind-the-scenes glimpse of life in Greece 
today appears by arrangement with The Daily Express. See also page 594. 


I SHOULD call this landing of Allied 
troops on the Greek mainland, the 
first since 1941, a mixture of Aston 
Villa returning home after winning the Cup 
and the Battle of Flowers at Nice. From the 
word go it was welcome. From miles out at 
sea we could see through the glasses a dark 
mass of people on the quayside at the little 
t^rl of Kaiukolon, on the north-western 
coast of Peloponncsc. and faintly over the 
water came a peal of church bells. Up to 
that moment wc did not know what wc could 
expect. Omens had been bad. 

Within sight of this land of ancient 
mythology we were struck by a tempest. 
Two whirlwinds descended upon our convoy 
like two furies. I'hcy thrashed their way 
hither and thither, travelling before the wind 
at 30 to 40 miles an hour. As we zigzagged 
madly one of them lashed our stern so that 
wc spun toplike. Wc nearly had to jump for 
it. But (hat was all our troubles. 

When wc rounded the little breakwater 
that shelters, (he tiny harbour of Katakolon 
wc were met by bouquets and not bullets. 
Massed along the beach a sticky mass of 
gluey mud after (he torrential rains—wcrc 
thousands of people from all over the sur¬ 
rounding country. As wc grated the shore 
the sounds of thousands of clapping hands 
sent echoes around the Nirc encircling hills. 

Four little girls stepped forward and gar¬ 
landed Squadron-Leader John Wynne, from 


Ldinburgh. in command of lae R..A.F. 
Regiment who arc supplying an important 
part of the land forces for this invasion. But 
the highlight of (his story is not military : it 
is human. What I found in Greece, the first 
British correspondent to land on the (ircck 
mainland for three and a half years, is of 
great importance. I feel that here we have 
the good will of people who have suffered 
more than most in (his war and who still have 
deep faith in the British. 

My own remarkable cxpcrierK'es will show 
how the Greeks feel towards us. Shortly 
after we landed three of us were to go to 
Pirgos, a large city of 20,000 inhabitants 
about 12 miles away. With me were .Milton 
Brackcr, of the New York Times,' the only 
American correspondent on the expedition, 
and Flight Officer Bob Williams, of Canadian 
R.A.P. Public Relations. Wc were piled 
into an ancient truck, the only one in the 
whole district which the Jerries had not 
stolen, with 30 or more excited Greeks. 

Wc groaned and wheezed along over the 
muddy, bumpy road, passing through little 
villages where the cobbled streets were 
strewn with flowers and branches of trees, 
beneath flowered arches of welcome and 
between masses of wildly clapping peasants. 
In course of lime, as was to expected, the 
ancient truck gasped to a standstill and 
nothing would make it budge. We got.out 
and walked the last mile into Pirgos. 


It was dark by now. By the time wc arrived 
in the town we were the head of a long pro- 
ccs.sion of cheering and clapping people. 
Wc marched through the main street Ivtwccn 
masses of them, with church bells clanging, 
and fiowci.s showering on our heads. 'Ihc 
main square was packed. Wc wore taken to 
the town hall, where wc were publicly wel¬ 
comed by the chief priest and the city fathers. 
Addresses were presented to us in Greek unJ 
translated into French, and wc replied on 
behalf of the Allies in ['rench, which was (hen 
translated b»ck into Greek 

Vyb were then taken to a balcony and 
'' greeted with wildest enthusiasm. Again 
wc had to make speeches. That night we 
were taken to the Archbishop’s Palace and 
fed and given beds. The archbishop himself 
was in the mountains where he has been for 
more than a year the leader of the partisans. 
Wc were ask^ to stay for Solemn Mass for 
the Liberation in the Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral the next morning. . 

As we walked to the service the streets 
were lined with members of the armed 
li.A.M., partisan troops, keeping back (he 
masses of c.xciicd clapping people, inside the 
cathedral there were 2,000 to 3,000 people. 
Wc were solemnly led to scats near the High 
Altar and presented to rows of black-bcardcd 
and magnificently robed priests. 

Near us were many sad, pathetic, lined 
and tear-stained faces of widows whose 
husbands had been killed by the Germans or 
Greek quisling troops. Some were old and 
bowed, others were young, but all were 
miserably poor, and dressed in shabby, torn, 
stained black clothes. After the cathedral 
service wc were marched back to the town 
hall with a bodyguard of partisans armed 
with every type of firearm. 

Sontc were stolen from the Germans, 
Italiaos or Bulgars, others were given to 
them by the Allies. Their uniforms were 



TUMULTUOUS RECEPTION ftwaitsd our troop* whon thoy Ijnded at Piraout, tKa port of Athens and 26 milt* rrom tha capital, on October 14, 
1944. Photographed from an R.A.F. plane, this scene show* crowd* assembled at the pwer«i4e—a foretaste of the overwtfdmlnf welcome that wa* 
to be given ovr men In the capital itsaK, where thousand* of people had surged ascltedljr through the streets since dawn. An account of Greofc 
reactions to the Allied Invasion it givan above. PAGE 409 Uriii\k OjjKittl 





I Was There! 



equally haphazard, many of them were 
without boots and all wore rags. Once again 
wc had to appear on the balcony and make 
speeches while the partisans paraded below 
and 10,000 people cried for the blood of the 
Greek traitors. 

For the rest of the day we were taken in 
(he same ancient truck, now restored to life, 
along 60 miles of terrible, muddy tracks to 
Araxo. We were escorted by the chief priest 
in his robes, with flowing teard and black 
cap, and by four of the leading citizens of 
Pirgos. At every village and town we were 
again called upon to speak from the town 
hall while the church belts clanged. We were 
presented with wine, strong, heady stuff. 


Behind all this welcome and misery there 
is a vicious political quandary facing the 
Allies in Greece. There is a civil war raging 
in this country. At Pirgos two weeks ago 
there was a bHttcr battle between partisans 
and Greek quisling forces. Hundreds were 
killed and many houses burned down with 
their occupants burned to death inside, 
r Feeling has run at flood. For the partisan 
the quisling Greek is almost a greater enemy 
than the German. Unhappily the issue is 
not clear-cut as between the partisans and 
the quislings. It looks as if our military 
operations against the Germans are' likely 
to be complicated and hindered in many 
respects by this internecine war. 


the bamboo—you can’t beat it with any rare 
Oriental perfume or any bouquet of jasmine. 
We “come and gel it" and bring the good 
breakfast home, with one eye on the plates 
and the other on our foothold in the mud. 
Our food is more than good, it is near u 
miracle—a miracle about which all cannot 
yet be told. And the cheerful cooks can 
work the tin-opener with as much imagination 
as efficiency. What more can be expected 
in the jungle ? 

A few "Penguins” and "Guild Books” 
add another touch to declare the tarpaulin 
the abode of men who cling to culture. 
The books themselves have a struggle with 
the damp^roi. and it always seems to be the 
last few vital pages of the detective story that 
disintegrate first. Still, life is an unsolved 
mystery, they say. The tent in the jungle 
isn't home. Home is the place wc can’t 
dream about any more. After a couple of 
years away—and more "away” th':n the 
little word can ever mean in other theatres 
of war--it is difficult even to lie awake and 
try to picture the suburban villa and the faces 
of our loved ones. More than time and 
distance separate us from all that is dear ; 
there is a veil that gets thicker, as the jungle 
gets thicker beyond the paddy-fields. 


*' HOPING THIS PINOS YOU—Th*M •mllinf, Lanushir* Pwwll«r« writ« h»ma 

from th« •urmcia iungla. Haw oar traop* andaavour to ** domaaticaU ” thamialva* In thair 
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Out of one of the swift jungle twilights, 
^ when the night-orchestra was tuning-up, 
came "Bomb-happy.” the cal. He look^ 
like a small piece of grey flannel stuck in 
the mud. Then he picked his delicate way 

towards the tent. "My God! A-cal!” 

it was our tent-mate corporal, jumping up 
as though he had seen a ghost or a hundred 
Japs. He loves cats, tough as he is, whether 
they slink along Civvy Street or burst out of 
the bamboo. ” Hell, he's thin, the poor 
little devil. ’' he said; with the cal in his arms, 
"Open a tin of sardines, quick ! ” 

His fur is a dusty blue-grey, of a fine tex¬ 
ture. making a thick coat. Wc reckon that 
without his fur he would cast a shadow like a 
pencil. But he’s had a rough time all his 
little life, obviously, with his six months or 
so of bomb-dodging and getting out of the 
way of retreating Japs. His eyes are stuck 
wide-open and all over his face like an owl’s, 
as though on the look-out for a Jap boot. 


Our Home-from-Home in the Burmese Jungle 

BAck-tUge in the vast theatre of war are the fighting nten oi Burma— 
with their thoughts like the rest of us. How do they visualize Civvy Street 
after a loitg absence ? " Home is the place we can't dream about any 

more," says Sergeant G. C. Smith, in this revealing and intensely human 
story which we reproduce from the News Chronicle. 


NTO the Burma jungle village—or what 


table-legs, 


the Japs have left of it—we introduce set in the mud floor of the tent, has burst 


the elements of domesticity. With a 
sharp "dah.” the wicked-looking jungle- 
machet, you can go and cut yourself a t^- 


into light-green leaf. It was a small branch 
sliced off a fig tree : but we don't anticipate 
staying long enough to pick figs from the leg 


sitting room from the living bamboo on of our dining-table. It shows what can 
the doorstep, it's a simple job, and so is happen in a home like ours. 


the furniture ; and, up to a point, wc are 
simple soldiers. 

Under the tarpaulin a temporary home 
for three takes rapid shape. Maybe a faint 
spiritual likctwss of the far-away upstairs-and- 
down glows within. But faint is the word, 
for it's hard to kid yourself here; things 
beyond our control or adaptability are too 
real, too nosey as neighbours. 

The monsoon rain is too wet and the sun 
too hot—yes. and our British sense of 
humour loo all-embracing, enduring, and 


But if Nature is bountiful so is the cook- 


We don't kick him, and he’s getting to 
like it that way. We got him to purr one 
evening. With all the stroking and the 
gentle massage of his sardine-lined tummy, 
while he luxuriated on a dry sack, wc thought 
it was about time he showed a little appre¬ 
ciative acknowledgment. But he must have 
suddenly become aware of the unusual noise 
and been startled by it. for he looked sharply 
at himself and stopped the purr. 

And no more caressing or sibilant endear¬ 
ment could get him going again. Cats 
are like that for independence, from Burma 
to Brighton. So "Bomb-happy” is on the 
tent-strength—if we can grab him (he 
morning we move off again. Anyway, wc 


house. It adds a lot to the atmosphere of hope to incorporate him with our other 
homeliness to smell bacon frying every scraps of domesticity, our other bits of 
7 a.m.; the smell of bacon drifting through "home,” in the next jungle village. 

We Do Our Soldieting at the Bottom of the Sea 

Doing the lion's share in the work of clearing French and Belgian Channel 
ports are British sappers of Port Construction and Repair Companies. 

In these companies are soldiers trained to grope about in the pitch darkness 
of the sea-bM. Warrant Officer O. Davies, who has been diving in principal 
ports occupied by the Allies since Algiers, here relates bis experiences. 


case-hardened—to allow us to kid ourselves 
we can set up home on a bamboo basis. 
The medical category of the mosquito in 
this semi-liquid area is Al-F and a bit to 
spare; it bites straight through green 
battledrcss, underclothes, and socks. It is 
particularly anxious to share our home life 
in the evening. 

Nature is bountiful here and nothing can 
stop it—but give me Epsom Downs and a 


T hf. first thing we do on entering a 
newly captured port is to make a 
reconnaissance of the damage done. 
The main difficulty is the pitch darkness. 
We find our way about under water by 
using a line with a weight on the end which 
is dropp^ from the tug on the surface. 
From this vertical line another rope is 
attached about three feet from the weight, 
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which you hold' on to as you grope about. 
The attendant on the tug can see where you 
are by the air bubbles coming to the surface, 
and by jerking on a rope attached to the 
diver he guides him to the left or right. 

The great thing is never to get panicky. 
A series of signals, the same used by the 
Royal Navy and also in civilian operations, 
is used iKtwccn the attendant and the 
diver. These arc supplemented by additional 




/ mis There ! 


signals for k>cal work. One tug on the 
breast rope means: “ Arc you O.K. ? ” : 
two tugs mean *’ I am sending you a slate ” 
{the diver has u pencil and '^Utc for messages), 
three tugs mean *' I am sending you a rope,” 
and four tuw mean " Come up.” I'our 
long tugs followed by isso short mean 
” Come up ; I'm pulling you up.” 

C 10 NAL 1 on the air pipe run thus: One 
^ means the diver wants less air, two that 
he wants nu)rc .nr, three ” You arb holding 
me loo lightly.” and four is the emergency 
signal. This latter is never used except in 
eases of extreme distress. There is also a 
telephone in the diver's helmet for exchange 
of mevsages, but owing to the difficulty of 
recharging butteries we rely chieffy on signals. 

Our company began the work of under* 
water salvage and repair during the I'irst 
Army's landings in North Africa. One of 
the pleasantest jobs we ever had to do was 
to repair the ship we'd sailed in from 
Pnglund. She had been damaged ; we 
dived, repaired the damage with a timber 
patch, pumped out the water, the ship was 
reffoated and later towed to Gibraltar. 

Another interesting job at Algiers occurred 
when a parly of Intelligence Corps officers 
ran their car into a dock. They came to us 
and told us iRbrc were some valuable dcM:u* 
menis inside the car. and could we salvage 
them? It took us two hours to locate the 
car, but we found it. hoisted it to the surface 
with a small mobile, crane which is part 
of the company's equipment, and were then 
able to hand over the leather ease containing 
the documents. They were still readable. 

Also at Algiers a ship blew up which was 
being loaded with German ammunition for 
dispatch to England. The explosion blasted 
a considerable part of the quayside. The 
wall was constructed of cement cubes 
weighing a hundred and sixty tons each, and 
our .job was to sling the hliH-ks by crane and 
drop them into position below water. The 



SALV ACINC AT NAf LtS, th« cr«w of » U.S. 
N»vy tug found thU wraeknd Italian tkip lunk 
bf th« enamy In an attempt to block tho 
harbour boforo tho capture of tho port by tho 
Sth Army on Oct. I, I943. VMulo, L'.S. ogunl 

clear water made this job fairly easy. At 
H6nc we patched up a destroyer and several 
merchant ships. At La Gaulcite, vhc port 
for Tunis, we patched the quayside which 
had been damaged by bombing ; and also 
widened the canal so that coastal craft, 
supplying our troops finishing off the Germans 
in Cap Bon, might pass through. This 
widening wu did by exploding charges of 
German ammunition under the canal banks. 

We had a few minor jobs in Soussc and 
.Sfax, but our next big job was at Naples. 
The Italians had had, lying about fur some 
time, huge cement tanks which had sprung a 
leak and sunk in the harbour. We repaired 
the leaks with tarred rope and pumped them 
clear of water, when they ffoalcd to the 
surface. We also salvaged a floating crane by 
patching up its pontoon, pumping out the 
w.iter. fitting ajr valves to the pontoon, attach* 
ing tubes, and blowing in compressed air. 

And then to Anzio. We arrived there 
three days after the initial landings and 


were below water, working on a .sunken 
landing-craft, when Jerry came over and 
bombed the port. The bombs fell in the 
sea a mile away from us, but owing to the 
concussion being twelve times magnified 
under water it was like getting a crack on 
the head with a hammer. The main problem 
at Anxio was the mud, You sank in it up to 
your chest. By pressing the air valve >ou 
nvtde yourself more buoyant, but yoti had 
to take care you didn't ffunt straight to the 
surface. On a hard bottom, of course, you 
travel heavy. 

Our first diving job was to s;'lvagc two 
tugs. We did this at low tide, using two 
converted Ihamcs barges either side of the 
tugs, from the barges we passed slings 
under the keels of the tugs, burrowing in the 
.s;md and thrusting the sling.s through with a 
pole. At high tide the lugs rose on their 
slings, and a bulldu/cr, working from the 
land, lugged the barges and the tugs ashore. 

'^’’k had a rush job there when we were 
called out to unravel a steel cable 
which had fouled a merchantman's propeller. 
I'hc ship had to sail that night. It was dark, 
and W’C had to do everything by touch. Half¬ 
way through the work a smoke-screen was 
put down, and although we were only two 
yards from the ship we couldn't sec it. Jerry 
came over and bombed the port. The captain 
of the ship gave orders for us to abandon 
the work, and we set off to try to reach the 
quay. 

l-or two hours, surrounded by fog and 
dark and shrapnel, we tossed backwards and 
forwards in the harbour trying to get home. 
Our little vessel was a Frenchman manned 
by a French crew and we were going here and 
there shouting out in Fnglish for assistance. 
After an hour and a half without any response 
to our bnglish, we thought we'd try yelling in 
French. We did, and at last we got a response. 
An angry voice yelled back; ” Is there nobody 
here who can bloody well speak English ? ’ ” 


ocToaeR n. i.966thi}or 

WMCern Front.— Allied atttek on 
Aachen returned after rcjactlon of 
ultimatum. 

Air.—It.A.f. Laneattert breached dyke 
on Walchcren Kland. US. bofAben 
attacked area* of Colnane and Coblcni. 

Ruation Front.—Cful. Trantylvania. 
and Sie|cd. Hunsary, captured by Red 
Army. 

For Eaat.—U.S. carrler.aircraft at¬ 
tacked Formota. deatroyini 32I enemy 
aircraft. 

OCTO0£R IJ. Tfiurtrfey l.$67tH day 

Woatern Front.—Rntuh troopi in 
Holland retook Overloon, near the Maai. 

Air.—Ruhr oil plania, aircraft faecoriet 
at Bremen and martha1lin( yards at 
Osnabruck, attMked by Allied bombers. 

Ruatian Front.—Oradca-Mara. Tran¬ 
sylvania. captured by Red Army. 

Solkona.—Athena freed by Greek 
patriots : Allied |lider-borne troops 
landed at airfield. 

Far Eaat.—Formosa aiain sciackcd by 
U.S. Task Force ; 175 more aircraft 

destroyed. 

Conerat.—M. Mikelajetyk. Polish Prime 
flinister, srnved m Moscow. 

OCTOBER f J. Friday I.Mth day 

Western Front.—Germsn armour out¬ 
side Aachen smashed by Allied aircraft 
and artillery. 

Rustian Front.—R'(a, capital of Lsiva, 
captured by Red Army. 

Far East.—U.S. earner-aircraft acaid 
attacked Formosa. Lucon, Philippine!, 
alto bombed. 

OCTOBER 14. Utvrday 1.869th day 

Western Front.—Allied troops made 
freih crosalnf of Leopold Canal. 

Air.—Ouiiburi hie by more than 1.000 
R.A.F. bombers by day. In createit 
raid of war on German city. Colopne 
bombed by more than 1.000 U.S. air 
craft. R.A.F. again bombed Ouisburf at 
nltht. 

Balkant.—Athens and the Piraeus 
orcupied by British airborne and naval 
units. 

Ruasien Front.—Soviet lenf-rante 
aircraft attacked Tiliit, E. Prussia end 
pores of Memcl and Libau. 

Far EMt.—Formosa bombed by Super- 
Fortresses from China. 


OUR DIARY 


Boo-—Carrier-aircraft of Home Fleet 
attacked shipping off Norway. 

OCTOBER f5. Sunder \JtlWhdai 

Air.—R.A.F. Laneattert hie Sorpe Dam 
on the Ruhr with " earthquake " bombs 
Russian Front.—Petiamo, Finland, 
captured by Soviet land and naval vnica. 

—Adm. Horthy broadcast 
that Hungary had asked for armistice. 

Far East.—U.S. carrier-aircraft at- 
lackad airfields at Manila Bay, Philippines. 

General.—Death from wounds of 
Field-Marshal Rommel announced by 
Germans. 

OCTOBER 16. Monday l.87lit day 

Western Front.—German escape gap 
from Aachen closed. U.S. troop* with¬ 
drew from Fen Dnant. Mere. 

Balkans.-British troops Itnded on 
Greek island of Lemnos. ' 

Ruatian Frent.—Soviet long-range 
bombers attacked railway tunctions of 
Initerburg, Gumbinnen and Stafupenen 
«n E. Prussia. 

Hungary,—Adm. Horthy deposed by 
Major Sialui, head of pro-Naii Arrow 
Crou party. 

★ I'tosh- 

1939 

October 14. H.M.S. Royal Oak 
sunk by torpedo in Scapa Flow. 
October 16. Ciuisers Southomp- 
ton and Edinburgh and destroyer 
Mohawk rfomoged in bombing 
raids on Firth of Forth. 

1940 

October 26. Liner Empress of 
Br'itain bombed and sunk. 

1941 

October 12. Briansk evacuated by 
Red Army forces. 

October 16. Rumanion troops 
entered Odessa, on Bla^ Sea. 


THE WAR 


Far East.—Super Fortresses from China 
agiin etiteked Formosa. 

General—King George VI returned to 
England after flvc^iy tour of battle areas 
in Holland and Belgium. 

OCTOBER 17, Tuesday IJ72nddey 
Air.—U.S. bombers again attacked 
Coiogne. R.A.F. Lancasters bombed dyke 
on Weltheren. 

Russian Front.—Soviet bombci-t at* 
lacked railway Junction of Coldap, E. 
Pruss'a. 

Pacific.—U.S. carrier-aircraft bombed 
Luson. Phil^plnes. 

Indian Ocoan.-Nicobar ti.. Bay of 
Bengal, bombarded by Eastern Fleet. 

OCTOBER 19. Wednesday f.»7Jrd day 
Westarn Frent.—Venray. road junc* 
cion near Maas, captured by 2nd Army, 
Russian Frent. — Announced that 
Soviet troops had captured five Car. 
pathlan pastes and advanced into Cxecho- 
slovakia. 

Germany.—Hitler and Himmler de¬ 
creed conii.r‘ptien of a*l able-bodied men 
from li to 60 In Volkisturm (Home 
Guard). 

‘harhh ---=sr- - --=.-=-jir 

October 19. Sfafe of siege pro- 
claimed by Stalin in Moscow. 

1942 

October 17. Sebneirfer works ot 
Ic Creusot wrecked in daylight 
raid by 94 loncoiters. 

October 23. Sth Army launched 
offfr.siVe ot El Afomein. 

1943 

October 13. Italian Covarnment 
declared war on Germany. 
October 18. Mr. Cordeh Hull and 
Mr. Eden arrived in Moscow fer 
Three Fewer Conference. 


OCTOBER ff. Thursday f.074ih day 
Air.—U.S. bombers attacked Matnz 
and Ludwigihafen.Mannheim. At ijight 
R.A.F, bombed Scuiigarc and Nuremberg. 

BuTma.—Indian troops of I4ch Army 
captured Tiddim, 

OCTOBER 20. Friday IA7Sihdey 

Western Front.—City of Aachen 
cleared of German troopt. 

Ruatian Front.—Bcigrtdo. capital of 
Yugoslavia, freed by Russian and Yugoslav 
iroopa. Debreexen, Hungary, captured by 
Soviet forces. 

PaciRc.—U.S. troops under General 
MacArchur landed on island of Leyte, 
Ctnirai Philippines. 

Italy.—Bth Army Forces in Adriatic 
sector entered Cesena. 

OCTOBER >1, Saturday 1.876th day 
Westarn Front.—Commander of 
Aachen garrison surrendered. 

Pacific.—U.S. troops captured Tac- 
loban, capital of Leyte, and its nrfield. 

OCTOBER 32. Sunday I.B77lfi day 

Western Front.—Breskens. port in 
Schelde pocket, captured by Allied troops. 

Air,—Hsmm. Muntesr, Hanover and 
Brunswick attacked by U.S. bonxbers. 
R.A.F, bombed Neuts, near Ousselderf, 
by day. and Hamburg at night. 

Russian Front.—Announced ihst Soviet 
troops had reached Norweeian Irontier 
west ol Peissmo. 

General.—Mr. Churchill arrived back 
from talks in Moscow. 

OCTOBER 33. Monday f,B7Bth day 

Air.—More chsn 1,000 R.A.F. bombers 
made night attack on Euen. 

Russian Front.—Announced that 
Soviet forces had broken into East Prustla 
on 8S-mlle front. 

Pacific.—Naval battles between U.S. 
and Japanese forces began off Philippines. 

Genera'.—Great Britain, U.S.A. and 
Russia recognized Gen. de Gaulle's ad- 
ministration as Provisional Government 
of France. 

OCTOBER 14. Tuetday IA79xh day 

Western Front.—Bntisii 2nd Army 
troopt entered Hertogcnbosch. 

Russian Front.—Polish town of Augut- 
tovo, near S.E. border of E. Prussia, 
tapcured by Rtd Army, 



THE WAR I N THE AI R 

by Capt. Norman Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C. 


A mfrican nnval aircraft flying from 
carriers, with Super-Fortress bomb¬ 
ers based on China operating in 
strategic colla^ration, carried the war in 
the Pacific into the Philippine Is., where 
United States forces landed on Leyte island 
op October 20. 1944. The Japanese, evidently 
expecting the first landing to be on Luzon 
or Mindanao —the two largest islands in the 
group—were taken by surprise. 

The cause of their surprise was the heavy 
pre-invasion air assault against targets in 
Mindanao, Luzon, Formosa, and the Ryukyu 
islands, which concentrated on gun positions, 
vehicle convoys and shipping at Lci^e island 
only in the final 48 hours. At Leyte island 
80 aircraA were destroyed on the ground 
and four in combat. 


The attacks against Formosa began on 
October 11. The Japanese reported that 
1,100 U.S. aircraft, including the Super- 
Fortresses, were engaged. By October 16 
the island had had five raids, in which the 
bombers smashed harbours, dockyards, in¬ 
dustrial buildings, oil stores and shore 
defences. The Super-Fortresses were flying 
at shorter ranges than when they attacked 
targets in Kyushu, southernmost island of 
Japan proper, and so carried heavier bomb 
loads, the heaviest they have yet transported. 
In the first five days Admiral Nimit? reported 
over 700 enemy aircraft destroyed in the air 
and on the ground and 43 ships sunk. The 
success of the Super-Fortresses is reflected 
in the allocution to them of first priority in 
man-power and materials in the U.S.A., where 
live factories now make the complete aircraft, 
with hundreds of sub-contractors to feed 
them with parts. 

The assault on the Philippines is the natural 
strategic consequence of the Japanese defeats 
in New Guinea, the Moluccas, and Palau 
islands. It conforms to a recognized tactical 
approach to China and Japan proper. In iltc 


air it has already had the efTect of inflicting 
unparalleled losses on the Japanese through 
the dual air assault from the sea and the 
Asiatic mainland. From airfields in the 
Philippines the American and Australian 
air forces will be able to deal devastating 
blows at Japan's communications lifeline to 
the Netherlands Eiast Indies, Malaya and 
Burma. The Japanese can be expected to 
tight desperately to hold on to the Philippines, 
but the seizure of airfields in Leyte will give 
the Allies the opportunity to use their air 
power with smashing cficct against any of 
the islands in the group in support of surface 
forces ; and by October 21 the airfield at 
Tacloban was captured. 

Meanwhile, an interesting air command 
change was the appointment on October IS, 


1944, of Air Chief Marshal Sir Traffbrd 
l.cigh-Mallory to be Air Officer C.-in-C. 
South East Asia, vice Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Richard Peirsc. The new Air C.-in-C., under 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, is primed 
with the latest battle experience from the 
invasion of France. His appointment 
may be the prelude to greater air and surface 
activity from the west against the Japanese in 
Burma, Malaya, the Nicot»r and Andaman 
islands, and Sumatra. 

Ts Europe strategical and tactical air blows 
* have increased in violence. On October 
14 and IS, within eighteen houn, more than 
10,000 tons of bombs, including SOO.OOO 
incendiaries, fell on Duisburg, greatest inland 
port in Europe. This blow by Bomber Com¬ 
mand was a combined daylight and night 
assault programme. The first attack, made in 
daylight by a iMwcrful force, dropped 4,500 
tons of bombs in 25 minutes: 14 Lancasters, 
about one per cent of the force, were lost. At 
night more than I.SOO Lancaster and Halifax 
bombers dropped the remainder of the 
10.000 tons ; eight bombers were lost. 
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Bomber Command uses a new armour- 
piercing delayed-action 12,000-lb. bomb for 
special targets. One scored a direct hit on the 
iMtilcship Tirpitz during the Lancaster attack 
from the Archangel b^. The wrecking of 
the Brest submarine pens' I2-rt. reinforced 
concrete roof (see illus. page 327) was due 
to this missile. It was used to burst dykes on 
Walcheren (see ilius. page 380). It was ased 
against the Keinbs dam across the Rhine 
near Mulhouse on October 7 with success. 
On October 15 a Lancaster squadron escorted 
by Mustang fighters of A.D.G.B. (now 
reverted to its former title of Fighter Com¬ 
mand) attacked shortly before 10 a.m. the 
Sorpe dam, the third Ruhr dam not breached 
by Wing Commander Gibson's special force 
on May 16, 1943. (See pp. 24 and 25, Vol. 7.) 

Direct hits with the A.P. 12.000-lb. bomb 
were reported during the attack, but so far 
there has been no report of reconnaissance 
aircraft confirming the breaching of this dam : 
which is of unusual construction, having an 
immense thickness of concrete. It will be 
interesting to learn whether the new bombs 
have breached it, or if this attack, like Gib* 
son's, failed to do so. The Sorpe dam appears 
to be a model for structural engineers to study 
if it should withstand the bludgeon of the 
new R.A.F. “earthquake” bomb, as Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris is said to 
have christened it. 

'T'WENTY-FIVE Thousand Casualties 
^ Saved by 1 st Airborne Army 

General Dempsey, commanding the forces 
fighting in the Nijmegen salient, conveying 
his thanks to the American airborne troops 
of the 1st Airborne Army, said that the action 
of that Army saved him a minimum of 
25.000 casualties. The composition of the 
1st Airtemc Army was revealed as the 1st 
British Airborne Division, the 82nd and 
lOlst U.S. Divisions and one Polish Brigade, 
equipped with both British and U.S. tanks. 
The DukcofComwall's light Infantry formed 
the spearhead of the surface force that tried 
to relieve the British Division at Arnhem. 

Aachen was captured on October 20. 1944, 
after an American infanti 7 assault lasting 
eight days from the expiration of the demand 
to surrender (see illus. page 395). The city 
had been already so heavily bombed by 
Bomber Command that further area bombing 
would have been a wasteful expenditure of 
the man-power employed in preparations for 
"drenching” bombing, and tactical air forces 
were used in support of the final assault. 
These aircraft were able to pick out individual 
targets, such as fortified houses, that were 
holding up the advance, and enemy forces 
attempting to relieve the garrison. On 
October U, German relieving tank assemblies 
near Wurselen were attacked by aircraft and 
arrillcry ; 64 were destroyed. 

Elsewhere, tactical aircraft have been 
engaged in disrupting enemy communications 
to the battlefronts. Take one example. On 
Sunday, October 15. the weather shut down 
about midday, yet R.A.F. aircraft supporting 
Field-Marshal Montgomery's Army Croup 
flew 834 sorties, a relatively small offensive, 
which nevertheless destroyed 27 railway trucks 
and damaged 79, cut 15 railway tracks, and 
destroyed five locomotives and damaged six. 
Work of this kind proceeds continually, 
sapping the enemy's strength faster than he 
can rebuild it. It goes on despite the 500 m.p.h. 
German jet-planes that make fleeting dashes 
over the Allied zones. Aircraft may have to 
operate from strip airfields laid out on the 
wet gronnd; tents and caravans provide 
sleeping, eating and office accommodation. 

On October 12, despite unsuitable weather. 
British airborne troops landed in gliders on 
the aerodrome west of Athens, nicy cleared 
landmines and made a landing strip for 
transport and combatant aircraft. Then by 
air. and from the sea through Piraeus, Allied 
forces came to the aid of the Greeks who had 
already liberated their own ancient capital. 



RfCORD BOMBING ATTACK ON DUISBURG, UrfMt InUnd port in Europo, about ISO milai 
hom tba mouth of tho Rhino, wa« carriod out on OcCebor IS. 1944. Tbit, tha R.A.P.'t biggott 
tinglo night eptration, foMowod a flmilar attack tho proviotH day, whon over 1,000 Lanca*tor« and 
HalKaxai droppod noarljr S.OOO ton* of bomb* for tho lo** of 14 bombor*. From eno of tho Lancattor* 
(aboro) a 4.0M-lb. bomb and a thowar of Incandiario* fall. Photo, UfUnk Oficiat 



Parachute-Borne Fragmentation Bombs in Action 



TERRIFIC DAMAOl WAS WROUGHT m J«panM« kirfHIdi bf U.$. Army Air Fercwdwriits ■ raid on turu Itland, noar Colabai, in tha battia for Now 
Cuiftaa in July It44. A law •acand* afiar thi* photograph vra* takan a diracc hit cemolataiy tbactarad tha groundad and camouflagad Japanata 

t iana in tha fara g raand. Oaatrlbing thaaa now “ parafrag " bomba, Ganaral Hanry H. Arnold, htad of tha U.S. Army Air for«o, daciarad : " Thay 
rank into piaaaa, aa«h waighing about ') oi. and having vaiocitiai up to 4,00S Ft. par lacond.” Thair datign onablaa lowdlying bombing 

to ba carriad out with aatraordinary aacuracv. PAGE 4 t 3 Pkolo, New York i tmei Pkoior 






'^EMPESTS OP THE R.A.F. scored outstandinc successes sfainst Ajini bombs, earninf 
^ the title o( " Bomb-Killer Number t." A wing that had destroyed some 650 doodle¬ 
bugs dunng the summer of 1944 was transferred to an airfield in Belgium, whence it operated 
against German fighters : abore. wlots of a New Zealand Tempest squadron at this airfield, 
their planes in the background. The Tempest is a single-engined fighter in the tradition 
of the Hurricane and TTphoon, designed by Sydney Cainm, C.B.E., of Hawker Aircraft Ltd. 
{see p. 543, Vol. X). One of the fastest fighters in service today, it is powered with a super¬ 
charged Napier Sabre engine of a.soo h.p. Armament consists of four aa-mm. cannon 
nns. The span is 41 ft. ; length. 33 ft. 8 in. : height (tail down), t6 ft. 1 in. Below, a 
Tempest in flight ; left, the nose, showing four-bladed airscrew. pMo*, Hriiiih Oficisl 





I ET the end of the War come soon or late, 
, if one rruiy judje from certain straws 
* 4 n the wind we shall have quite a 
number of those lightheaded busybodics who 
get u self-righteous thrill from urging (he 
victorious Aliks to deal kindly with the 
vanquished Hun. All of us who remember 
whiU followed the last War will have little 
sympathy with such futile critics who, in the 
yean between the temporary settlement of 
Versailles and the Germanic revival of war- 
lust. continued to phay the game of the 
Junkers—thoM Junkers who we were warned 
would “cheat im yet." and dkl cheat us. 
and will cheat u.s again, if ofTkaal opinion 
should now waver in disposing of them 
etfc'ct'vely. f hiue just had a recent reminder 
of the sort of cmkism ro which an editor is 
subjixted who tries to be realistic concerning 
the inborn beastliness of the German race 
to all outside its pek. The occasion was my 
coming across a long and friendly letter 
from a Yorkshire reader, who wrote to me 
m September 1936, to say that he hud many 
works edited by me on his bookshelves, and 
these he had treasured for years, but he had 
Just come into possession of some volumes 
of the first scries of Thi Wms (LLveraAiEO 
which I edited throughout the last War. in 
which he vrj5 shocked to discover *' such a 
lurid collection of hymns of hate .against 
Germany, the like of which I never dreamed 
possible, and it is a sad blow indeed to me 
to find it coming from one who has produced 
such wonderful works for our people.” 
As my readers of the present War Illus- 
TRATi^o may be interested to know what 
I said to this curresporKknt, I .sm reprinting 
here a few extracts from my reply to him. 
and will only remark that if any readers of 
the present War iLLisrRArco find it too 
** anti-German,” I should be inclined to 
reply to (hem even more strongly than 1 did 
to my friendly critic of Us predecessor. 

\fY letter from which these extracts are 
^ ‘ made was dated September 24, 1936; 
“Although even now I am by no means pre¬ 
pared to accept your opinion that the Germans 
are a kindly and peaceable people desiring 
nothing better than to live in peace and amity 
with the Fnglish, might I ask you if. in common 
With myself, throu^out the duration of the 
War you were m weekly touch with the Ger¬ 
man press and read the ariicks of your kind- 
hearted German friends about the English 
and the ! rcnch and the Belgians ? You tell 
me that you are a frequent vivtior to Germany 
(which 1 cannot pretend to he. having only 
O'KC since the War made a fairly catefuf 
first-hand study of conditions there), and 
I would suggest that you should, in order 
to get a proper perspective, look over some 
of their wartime publications which are 
still to he found on the tiles, ( have no doubt, 
of the (llustricrte Zeitung and the Berliner 
Tageblait, etc. (f you can discover in any 
of these publications ont paragraph 
symputhy and friendliness towards the 
British peopk written by Germaas, I should 
he prepared to bow before the severest 
criticism you can launch against the contents 
of The War litinRATEO. As a matter 
of cold fact (he anti-German tone of The 
War fLLi.sTRATCD was mild and diffkknt 
by compurnon with the anti-British tone of 
every piece of printed matter issued in 
Germany throughout the War ... in any 
other war in which Germany should unhappily 
find herseff fighting against Britain, the same 
measures of hate would be meted out . . . 
On re<onsideratiOfi, I am not prep y ed to 
blush for anything (hat appeared in Thb 
War Illlstrateo even-during the abnormal 
days of the War. I admire the German people 
in many w.iys, having known many of them,- 
but I am not prepared to believe (hat as a 


nation they arc so kindly disposed towards the 
British peopk as. for the time being, it suits 
iiiticr in .Mein Kampf to make them appear.” 

I WAS greatly interested to receive from 
a correspondent in Italy, Corporal T. M. 
Burgess, a copy of The War iLcusrRATFO. 
dat^ February )6, 1918, which had 

been handed to him by an Italian civilian 
when he was passing throi^ a town 
somewhere in Italy.” This particular 
issue of The War lLLt^TRArED has been 
very carefully preserved for no less than 
rwenly-sK years, a fact which. Corporal 
Burgess remark.^. '* shook me ! ” Accord¬ 
ing to my correspondent, it went the rounds 
of all his companions in arms, who were 
amaeed at its uge ” and the slightly different 
goings-on it recorded compared with what 
we are expenencing here today.” But what 
most mteresied me. as its editor, was the 
fact that my correspondent had just received, 
in the mid^t of all the confusion of the 
War in Italy, a recent number of its present- 
day successor ! I cc^ld write a wh(^ page 
about the contents of that copy of February 
16, 1918 (it was No. 183. by the way), but 
can hnd space here to quote only a few lines 
from a page-article which ( hod personally 
written on a book by General von Freyiag- 
Loringhoven. entitkd " Deductions from 
the World War.” wherein that now-forgotten 
military critic had written. ” In the future, 
as in the pust. the German people will have 
to sc'ck hrm cohesion in its gjorrous Army 
and in its beluurelkd young Fleet.” 

lyfY own concluding remarks upon this 
^ * menacing book, which all Germany 
was reading at a time when its present 
Fuehrer was himself an iinkiK>wn corporal 
in that ” glorioas Army ” which was. eight 
months later, to be forced to surrender, are 
worth reprinting today; 

“ If anyone tells you that German militar¬ 
ism is showing signs of exhaustion, you will 
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do that person a service by asking him to read 
this frank study of the World War by Ger¬ 
many’s foremost military writer who, liar 
though he be when it suits him to lie, does 
not hesitate to tell the military truths in 
which he has been trained, and which he is 
bent on teaching Germany of today for its 
wars of the future.” 

Surely the Allies will sec to it (his time 
that when wc have disposed of this ” glorious 
Army ” for a second lime in twenty-six years 
it will be rendered impotent to renew its 
evil powers - within another quarter of a 
century, t say “ surely,” but at the moment 
1 am not too sure ? And that letter from a 
friendly critic in 1936 is far from rea.ssuring. 

Uow wasteful war can be is illustrated by 
* the final reckoning of the number of 
shells fired by the Germans from their long- 
range Channel guns od the French coast from 
the time when they began in 1940 to Septem¬ 
ber t944 when they were capfured. The total 
weight of shells dropped into Dover and 
Folkestone and other places nearby wA 3.700 
tons. Of course, they did a lot of damage, 
but they did not increase the Huns' chance 
of winning by one ounce. They did not keep 
convoys out of the Narrows. Our merchant 
ships went up and down all the time. So fur 
as the result of the war is’concerned they hud 
no effect whatever. Those 3,700 tons of 
shells were utterly wasted. 

V^HiLE the problem of lips to waiters is 
under discus.sion, some peopk holding 
that you could not obtain got^ service with¬ 
out them and others advocating the addition 
of a percentage for xrvice to every hill, 
another difficulty of the same nature is worry¬ 
ing many shopkeepers. Numbers of cus¬ 
tomers, it seems, are so anxious to get a little 
bit extra of this or the other that they offer 
ti^ to shop assistants. This is a low-down 
trkk in every way. It is an anempt to get the 
better of other customers by underh.'ind means 
and it is putting temptation in the way of the 
shop a.ssisrani which, if he yields to it, makes 
him liable to be dismissed on the spot. For 
in the event of a tip being taken and (he fact 
coming to the knowledge of the police, the 
assistant and the customer would both be 
liable to prosecution under the Prevention of 
Corruption Act. That many shopkeepers do 
themselves favour certain customers-cannot 
be doubted. Their method of keeping goods 
under the counter and producing them only 
when certain favoured persons enter the 
shop is sufficient proof. If a shopkeeper is 
bound to sell what customers ask for, sup¬ 
posing he has it, then il must be an offence 
against the law to refuse. Yet there is much 
to be said for the shopkeeper who reserves 
goods for regular customers rather than those 
who drift about picking up what they can. 

1 WONDER how many listeners to the B.B.C. 

“war report” like the confused noise of 
the direct broadcasts from the Front? When 
you hear the distinct but lively tones of Major 
Lewis Hastings giving his iofomutivc com¬ 
mentary on the latest events, do you not find 
it a relief from the untrained voices of the 
war repixters and all the whistlings, growlings 
and rumblings that come across with them ? 

I feel grateful every time the announcer says 
“ We are reading this report.” But 1 
suppose there are people who like to feel 
are hearing what comes straight from 
(he bottkfkld. With the matter that we have 
been given there is no fault whatever to be 
found. The men who collect it are alt good 
at their job. U is not their business to culti¬ 
vate smo<Mh radio voices, and they cannot 
prevent the hubbub that accompanies their 
stories To hear the actual words spoken 
by General Eisenhower or Field-Marshal 
Montgomery is something none of us would 
like to miss. They come over quite well, too. 
But there has been too much ”actuality” 
for me in the war reports generally (t toe 
frequently defeats its own object. 
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THE MURAGLIONE PASS, 24 mil** nortk-cmit of Flerene* and on tha highway to Bologna, within oight milas of which city tha Sch Army wa* 
reportad to ba angagad In bittar fighting on Octobar 24, 1944, provad hard going for our trantpert. Stratcha* of thi* road running alongaida tha 
mounttin; had boon damolUhad by tha anamy, and Britiah anginaari hava had a tough task putting tha zigxas thoroughfara in ordar for tha cloa» 
packed atreama of traffic moving up to tha front. Photo. Hutu* ti 
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